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USE THE BEST 


MAURY'’S 


HOLMES’ 


GeocrapHies.| NEw READERS. 
Maury’s Elementary Geography. 
Maury’s Manual of Geography. New Third Reader. 


New Fourth Reader. 


Maury’s Revised Physical Geography. New Fifth Reader. 


VENABLE'S 
NEW ARITHMETICS. 


New Elementary Arithmetic. 
New Practical Arithmetic. 


Gildersleeve’s 
Latin Books. 


New Latin Primer. 

Latin Grammar. 
Latin Exercise Book, Ete. 
Perrin’s Caesar's Civil War. 


Venable’s Algebras and Geometry. 


Preparatory for Reading, 
Business, or Travel. 


CERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


KNOFLACH’ S SPANISH SIMPLIFIED. 


For information concerning these and other valuable text - books, address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
66 and 68 Duane Street, New York. 


Porter & (Joates’ Kducational Series. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The New Normal Readers, 
Buckwalter’s Spellers, 
Raub’s Arithmetics, 
Raub’s Lessons in English, 
Raub’s Practical English Crammar, 

Dunglison’s Elementary Physiology, 

Dunglison’s School Physiology, 

The Practical Copy Books, 


Brown’s Elementary Algebra, 
Sharpless’ Elements of Ceometry, 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy, 
Baker’s Short Course in Chemistry, 
Chase’s Elements of Meteorology, 
Coates’ Comprehensive Speaker, 
Thompson’s Political Economy, 
Scull’s Creek Mythology. 


Teachers and school officers are cordially invited to address us with reference to 
the examination and introduction of our books. Before adopting a new work on any 
subject, write for our Educational Catalogue and learn what we publish. 

Sample copies for inspection furnished at merely nominal prices, and are return- 
able if not adopted. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


900 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


NEw ENGLAND AGENCY: 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


WESTERN AGENCY: 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


REED & KELLOGG’S 
Complete Course in English 


COMPRISES: 


Reed’s Word Lessons — A Complete Speller. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Higher Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Text-Book on Rhetoric. 
Kellogg’s Text-Book on English Literature. 
The United States Census Report of 1980 gives 605 cities and towns, each having a population of not 
less than 4000. Of this number the public schools of 327 are among those that have already intro. 
duced, in whole or in part, the CoMPLETE CoURSE IN ENGLISH. 


SHELDON’S HIGHER TEXT - BOOKS. 


A New English Literature. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH WRITERS New Intellectual Arithmetic. 


From CHAUCER TO GEORGE ELIOT. This book has been very carefully revised by two 


With Selections [llustrating their Works. | competent educators. 
By Dr. TRuMAN J. BAckus. HILL’S RHETORIC AND LOCIC. 


SHAW’S LITERATURE. | Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric and Composition. 

Shaw’s New History of English and Am. Literature, | Hill's Setence of Rhetoric, 
Revised Edition Hill’s Elements of Logic. 
Shaw’s Specimens of English Literature, Hill’s Elements of Psychology. 
AVERY’S COMPLETE SERIES ON  Oiney’s New Geometry. 
THE NATURAL SCIENCES. _Haven’s Mental Philosophy. 

Avery’s First Principles of Natural way. | Wayland’s Chapin’s Political Economy. 
Chapin’s First Principles of Political Economy. 


Avery’s Complete Chemistry. Alden’s Science of Government. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67-69 Ninth St., N. Y. 


H. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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of Schools, city of Cambridge, Mass. 


THOMPSON, 


differing materially from any work of the kind hitherto published. 
other series of arithmetics that are in use. 
BROWN, 


publish on May 15, in the BRADBURY’S EATON’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES, a new 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC entitled Lessons in Number, by Francis Coaswett, A. M., Supt. 
This new work has some admirable features peculiar to itself, and 


It may also profitably accompany any 


A copy will be sent for examination to School Officers 
a and Teachers on request. 


& CO., Publishers, Boston. 


SADDEST ALL SAD WORDS. 


words that are faint and nearly illegible. 
touch. Dixon’s 


smooth, tough, and lasting leads. 


Of all sad words of tongue or pen, or pencil either for that matter, the saddest are the 
Every teacher should take personal pride in 
having pencils that will make clear and distinct marks, and not blur on the slightest 
“American Graphite” pencils are made in !O degrees of hardness, and 
if the proper grade for the work is selected they will be found absolutely unequaled for 
If your stationer doesn’t keep them, mention 
of Education” and send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


“ Journal 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., . 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY, Limited 


(Of the late firm of W. H. WaALmsiEy & Co.) 
1022 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 

Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 

Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE. BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

from the many years we have dealt in this class of 

supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 

drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 

creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 

facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


Laboratories a, naon; 
& SONS, Phila. ; 


ROSENGARTEN 
. MERCK 


Darmstadt. 


COMPANY 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, al! kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff's Historical Map of the U, 8. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near I4th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton B8ts. 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


Minerals, Rocks, = Fossils. 


COLLECTIONS ARRANGED 
FOR PRACTICAL TEACHING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Send for circulars. 
GEO. H. BABTON, 
Boston SocrETY NATURAL HISTORY, 


(m] BOSTON, MASS. 


Dr. WARNER’S ABDOMINAL CORSET. 


It is a great mistake to suppose that 
Abdominal Corsets are only suitable 
for stout ladies; they please every 
lady who likes a long Corset. 

This Corset is made with extension 
steels and elastic gores, and is boned 
with Coraline. We make 24 styles of 
Coraline Corsets, fitting every variety 
of figure. 

Sold everywhere. 

WARNER BROS., Manufacturers, 


New YORK AND CHICAGO. 


DP) 


“BOAT, AHOY! 


the rapids are below you!” cried a man to 
a pleasure party whom he descried gliding 
swiftly down the stream toward the foam- 
ing cataract. And we would cry, “ Boat, 

oy!” to the one whose life is being drawn 
into the whirlpool of consumption, for un- 
less you use effective measures you will be 
wrecked in Death's foaming rapids. 

If your lungs are weak, breath short, have 

itting of blood, experience occasional cold 
chills creeping up your spinal column, with 
hacking cough, variabse or or appetite, 
feeble digestion, with gradual loss of flesh, 
cold feet, lassitude or general debility, are 
easily fatigued, don’t disregard these pre- 
monitory symptoms. Thousands annually, 
without experiencing half the above symp- 
toms and not heeding their timely warnings, 
are plunged into the relentless grasp of that 
most fatal — Ce. 

You can’t afford to fool away any 
precious time, if suffering from any 
considerable number of these unmistaka- 
ble symptoms of approaching danger! It’s 
madness to trifle and experiment with un- 
certain means when thus afflicted. Don’t 


forget at such a critical period that the | 


only medicine possessed of such positive 
curative properties as to warrant its 
roprietors in guaranteeing it to cure 

msumption of the Lungs, if taken in 
time and given a fair trial, is the world- 


famed Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 


| covery. 


Trying conditions these, under which to 
offer the afflicted relief and cure. No ordi- 
nary remedy could sustain itself under such 
a guarantee. It would bankrupt its propri- 
etors! Not so with ‘‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery.” Its best advertisement is the thou- 
sands of consumptives, in all parts of the 
world, which it has restored to health, 
strength and happiness. To-day no other 
medicine has so great a sale. Why? Be 
cause it does just what it is guaranteed to 
accomplish, otherwise its sale on so peculiar 
a plan as this would ruin its manufact- 
urers. 

‘*Golden Medical Discovery” cures Con- 
sumption in all its earlier stages, on common 
sense principles. — according to all 

i medical authority, a scrofulous 
affection of the lungs, it is reasonable to 
seek a remedy in those agents known to 

rove most « cacious = conquering scrofu- 
ous disease affecting other parts and organs. 
Now for Scrofula in all its myriad forms, 
nothing has ever yet been discovered to 
compare with the wonderful remedy already 
mentioned. And especially is this true of 
Lung-scrofula, or Consumption. It soothes 
the cough, improves digestion, sharpens the 
appetite, invigorates the liver, purifies the 
blood, cleanses the system of all! scrofulous 
humors, and builds up the flesh and strength. 

WoRLp’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 


TION, 663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


be) $50 


OFF RET) for an incurable case of 
i 


Catarrh i 
the proprietors of DR, SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY. 
SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH.—Headache, obstruction of nose, disch: 
falling into throat, sometimes profuse, watery, and acrid, at others, thick, 
tenacious, mucous, purulent, bloody, putrid and offensive; eyes weak, ring. 
ing in ears, deafness; offensive breath; smell and taste impaired, and 


n the Head b 


gen- 


; eral debility. Only a few of these symptoms likely to be present at once. 
Dr. Sage’s Remedy cures the worst cases. Only 50 cents. Sold by druggists everywhere. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


The use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. One bottle 
may not cure “right off’ a complaint of 
years ; persist until a cure is effected. Asa 
general rule, improvement follows shortly 
after beginning the use of this medicine, 
With many people, the effect is immediately 
noticeable; but some constitutions are less 
susceptible to medicinal influences than 
others, and the curative process may, there- 
fore, in such cases, be less prompt. Perse- 
verance in using this remedy is sure of its 
reward at last. Sooner or later, the most 
stubborn blood diseases yield to 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


“For several years, in the spring months, 
I used to be troubled with a drowsy, tired 
feeling, and a dull pain in the small of my 
back, so bad, at times, as to prevent my 
being able to walk, the least sudden motion 
causing me severe distress. Frequently, 
boils and rashes would break out on various 
parts of the body. By the advice of friends 
and my family physician, I began the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and continued it till the 
poison in my blood was thoroughly eradica- 
ted.”—L. W. English, Montgomery City, Mo. 

“My system was all run down; my skin 
rough and of yellowish hue. I tried various 
remedies, and while some of them gave me 
temporary relief, none of them did any per- 
manent good. At last I began to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, continuing it exclusive- 
ly for a considerable time, and am pleased 
to sav that it completely 


Cured Me. 


I presume my liver was very much out of 
order, and the blood impure in consequence. 
I feel that I cannot too highly recommend 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to any one afflicted as I 
was.”’—Mrs. N. A. Smith, Glover, Vt. 

“For years I suffered from scrofula and 
blood diseases. The doctors’ prescriptions 
and several so-called blood-purifiers being of 
no avail, I was at last advised by a friend to 
try Ayer's Sarsaparilla. I did so, and now 
feel like a new man, being fully restored to 
health.”—C. N. Frink, Decorah, Iowa. * 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Fold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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ESTEY ORGAN CO, 


159 Tremont Street, | 


BOSTON, mass. 


ELECTRICAL, peg PURE A. J. RAWISZER, Peart River, New YORK. 
CHEMICAL 
apparatos, Colleges and Schools. 
We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for list. COLLEGES. 
The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, to both sexes. 


JOSEPH 


4, LLOTTS 
STEEL’ PENS. 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, (878. 


332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD. 


Gold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


SAVE MONEY. Before you buy TYP E=— 


BICYCLE or <wail 


Send to A. W. GUMP &CO., DAYTON, UBIO, for 
4am prices. New Bicycles at reduced prices and 400 seo 
ond-hand ones. Reramine. BICYCLES, 

GUNS apd TYPE WRITERS taken in EXCHANGE 


FOR SALE. 


Aschoo! property consisting of a fine building with 
all modern improvements, erected expressly for 
boarding school purposes. with accommodations 
awple for the family of the Principal and sixty 
boarding pupils. Connected with this school is a 
farm of thirty six (or one hundred) acre; of land 
under high cultivation, with numerous fruit trees, 
and suitable farm buildings. Location is unsur- 
 . for bealtbfulness and beauty in all New Eng- 

d. This school has ranked among the first of its 
kind in the pation, and is still classic md. The 
entire ro! cap be bought for one quarter its 
original cost, and the the terms of sale are remark- 
Feed easy. For full particulars and views of the 

ing, apply to 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y. 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 


and have theme 


cure I d mean them 
fora time and then . [means 
adical cure, ave je the di f 
EPSY or FALLING SICKNESS felons stole, 
Warrant my rem tocure the worst cases, 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving @ 
cure. Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle 
of infallible . Give Express and Post 
ROOT, M, C.,183 Peari st, Now York. 


Agents Wanted. 
$75.~ to $250.°° 


made working for us. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL. OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prot. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


M48: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and er culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, cipal. 


ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
M® For both sexes. AT WORCESTEB. 


E. H. Russ, Principal. 
NORMAL SOHOOL, 
GHAM, Mass. 
The next term will eo with entrance examina- 


tions, Wednesday, Feb. 8th. For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyp», Principal. 


be ‘ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
S™ For both For tatalogues, address the 


principa), A. G. BoypEN, 
TATE NORMAL SO0HOO Mass. 

S For Ladies only. 8 = address the 

Principal, D. B. (AGAR, 

G™TE NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 


Behools, Fire A F ‘ersons preferred who can furnish ah 
gant Pree [hole time tothe business. Spare » moments may be prof. 
ANDUZEN & » Cincinnati, JOHNSON & 1009 Main St, Richmond 
AND W. 
KINDERGARTEN wits. 
SUPPLIES. Yoru, 
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Journal of Education: 


4A WEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 


Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JouRNAL.] 
LIFE’S MAY AND OCTOBER. 


BY WM. SCOTT. 


Childhood is the spring of existence,— 
Life’s morning and its May, 

When trouble is far in the distance, 
And all the world is gay. 


’Tis then that bird voices sing gladly 
In chorus through forest and dale ; 
’Tis then that no mortal speaks sadly, 
And mirth rings like bells on the gale. 


But solemn,— more solemn and sober 
We grow with the flowing of years, 
Till at last in the eve of October 
We sadly look back through our tears. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Surr. L. B. Lanpis, Allentown, Pa.: There should 
be every safeguard to prevent favoritism on the part of 
those who certificate teachers. 


Prin. J. B. Wevcu, High School, Pittsfield, Mass.: To 
receive proper training and discipline from the study of the 
sciences, the pupil must become an investigator. 


Super. Ermer E. Grirritra, Frankfort, Ind.: The 
dull pupil, with his faulty recitation, effort for effort, is 
equally meritorious with his more gifted classmate. 


Supt. 8. T. Durron, New Haven, Conn. : The teacher 
cannot supplant nature. He can only aid her by making 
the conditions for healthy life as favorable as possible. 


Dr. J. G. Frron, London: Whatever is good and true 
in the principles of Froebel and Rousseau, is applicable not 
to infants only but also to the discipline of children of all 


ages. 

State Comr. James Hoox, Georyia : The teacher be- 
comes the first lieutenant of the parents of every home in 
the land. His character should be without stain, his in- 
telligence should be large, his temper and manners kind, 
courteous, and genial, and his bearing fully equal to the 
behests of the high and responsible duties imposed upon 
him. 


YES. 


BY J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


In reading, the mind is only the playground of an- 
other’s thoughts. What a picture that was to the mind 
of Arthur Schopenhauer, and yet how true it is to all of 
us! True to all readers who take another’s thoughts and 
study them over. Man must have something more real 
than a dark, boundless background for his hopes and 
fears to rest upon. It is in front of this dark background 
that he constructs and proves all his philosophies, tries all 
his plans, and inwardly works out his own manhood. 

But upon this playground of the soul, where seeds are 
planted and ideas germinate, what of the impressions that 
books make upon plastic natures? What strong and 
deeper lines the teacher cuts in the impressible play- 
ground of the child’s mind, can never be told. 


With the exception of directions in physical training, | 


this embraces the entire field of education. The whole 
range of activity in which the teacher can display his 
skill, is far superior to that which engaged the genius of 
Michael Angelo on the ceiling frescoes of the Sistine 
Chapel. Away off in the blue vault above was the bound- 
less background which the Old Master chose as his ideal. 
The Sistine Chapel was the foreground upon which he 
placed his grand creations, to be seen and studied of men 
in after ages. 

Books that appeal chiefly to the imagination have the 
same effect that an elegant painting or a faultless piece of 
statuary has upon the taste of the beholder, so far as the 
emotion of pleasure is concerned. In contrast, a great 
work of art appeals directly to the senses which have been 
cultivated in regard to beauty, harmony, and the direct 
expression of thought. The book, however, while stimu- 
lating the mind of the reader, can never furnish him with 
the eyes of the writer, who sees more in what he writes 
than the one who reads. 

In describing a deeply thrilling scene, the author virtu- 
ally steps in and takes possession of the reader, body and 
soul. This is the highest achievement of art,—it is artis- 
tic work. But this high ideal can also be approached by 
the living teacher who throws his whole soul on to the 
mental playground of his pupils. Here he makes pictures 
more lifelike than any painted in the cathedrals of Italy. 
They not only speak, but they incite to action as well. 
Somehow the deeds and thoughts of others are then made 
to live in the minds of men through all time. We may 
speak of it as example, inspiration, or activity intensified ; 
nay, even as the soul-life, or a shadowy sort of immortal. 
ity which lingers in the memory after departed great- 
ness, yet it isa reality whose presence is always felt and 
appreciated. 

The positive and negative influences, which bring out 
character here and repress tendencies there, require a 
more delicate touch than artist’s brush or pencil ever 
made. This blending of light and shadow into shades 
and tints, this soul-weaving through lines and books, 
modeling for all time, is the high ideal that the living 
teacher sets before himself. ‘ This is the literature of 
knowledge,” which can never be transmuted into baser 
metal. 


SOME THINGS ABOUT SLOYD. 


BY ANNA M. RYDINGSVARD, BOSTON. 


A REMARKABLE SCHOOL IN SWEDEN. 


To the philanthropist, as well as to the educator, the 
work being done at Niuus, in Sweden, must be of great in- 
terest, and I earnestly wish I could awaken an enthusiasm 
for it, also, such as I felt after being there last summer. 

The N&ids Sléjd Normal College is the fountainhead of 
sléjd (anglicized, sloyd) work, as the ideas embodied in 
the so-called Finnish, Danish, and Russian methods are 
taken from the Swedish method, and their teachers have 
been sent to Nits to be trained. 

There are two courses each summer and two each 
winter, at Nuus, the courses being six weeks in duration. 
The second course of the summer of 1889 opened on the 
last day of July, and for this ninety-six pupils had regis- 
tered. The pupils here must be teachers elsewhere, or 
preparing to be such, and perhaps you think they must 
also belong in Sweden and Norway ; but that would be a 
very mistaken thought, for one of the remarkable things 
about this school is, that it is open to applicants from all 
nations. Such cosmopolitan philanthrophy is as rare as 
it is vast and genuine. The person desiring to benefit by 
all the good things (for they are many and varied) at 
Nits, has only to write to the director, Herr Otto Salomon, 
Niids, Floda Station, Sweden, in time to have a bench in 
the sloyd room and a bed in one of the cottages reserved, 
and a warm welcome will be waiting for the applicant, be 


he or she from Japan, from Iceland, or from America. 


“Tn time ” means several months before the course is to 
open ; for as the need of some kind of manual training in 
the school seems to have been felt almost simultaneously 
in many countries, widely separated geographically ; and 
so many of them have found how completely wood sloyd 
fills this need, and, finally, how complete and logical in 
educational principles the Niiiis method is, that the num- 
ber of persons requesting admittance for instruction is 
greater than the capacity for accommodation. 

England is the country, perhaps, that most realizes the 
benefit of Swedish sloyd in the schools, and so sends its 
teachers by scores to Niiiis; or, if other countries have 
equal appreciation, the neighborly situation of England 
enables it to take advantage of the good things near at 
hand. In the July course, there were fifty-three English 
men and women, who had come filled with enthusiasm 
over what they had seen accomplished in the schools of 
England by those who had already studied under Herr 
Salomon. There had been many English pupils in the 
preceding course, which closed the second week in July, 
quite a large number of Italians, several Japanese, Ger- 
mans, and Danes. In the later course in July, one young 
woman from Iceland, one man from Chili, and one from 
Holland, and three,—only three,—Americans were in- 
cluded. The remainder of the ninety-six were from 
Sweden and Norway. 

After answering to their names in the lecture hall, 
on the opening morning, the pupils were divided into 
two sections, those understanding the Swedish language 
being placed in one workroom, and those understanding 
English in another. Each section received two lectures 
a day, and in the preceding course a section understand- 
ing German was necessary, also receiving two lectures 
aday. Each section formed itself into a club for discus- 
sing, once a week, subjects connected with education, the 
director always being present. Then once a week, each 
section held a meeting for discussing the models with 
Herr Salomon. 

There are many buildings at Niiis devoted exclusively 
to the sloyd students, and additions are constantly being 
made. There is the seminarium, a building containing 
lecture halls, model rooms, workrooms, and sleeping 
apartments above ; then Viinhem (Friendly Home), con- 
taining a large assembly room, two dining halls, library, 
sleeping rooms, and the housekeeper’s rooms ; then three 
cottages in Swedish Villa and Swiss Chalet style, all 
bearing special names, according to location, and beautifully 
situated either beside the lake or in the midst of pretty 
white birch groves, with glimpses of the lake in the distance. 

From a group of flagstaffs on a knoll just in front of the 
seminarium, float the flags of the nations represented by 
the pupils at any course, and besides these, an English and 
an American flag wave in front of the building where the 
English-speaking pupils work. This seemed to shorten 
the distance home, and also to draw us nearer to the sym- 
pathetic people under whose flag we were receiving such 
benefits. And when I tell you that the instruction, ma- 
terials, use of tools, and lodging are free, absolutely free 
to all who enter on a course of study at Nits, and that 
the price of board is such a trifling sum as one kronaa 
day (about twenty-eight cents) paid to a woman who is 
given the privilege of the boarders, you will begin to real- 
ize some of the benefits, but the intense interest felt in 
each pupil as an individual, the desire and the practical 
efforts to promote the comfort and happiness of each one, 
the sympathy, the cordiality, the hospitality, cannot be 
understood except by the fortunate ones who taste all 
this. And why are there not more from our country to 
have this experience? It would cost an American more 
than ten pounds (£10), to be sure,—the cost to the En- 
glish pupils (who are not tempted by the curious or lovely 
products of Swedish art and industry to purchase and 
carry home specimens of them) ; but if one should go by 
one of the direct lines to Copenhagen or Hamburg, should 
be content to leave tempting excursions and all extras till 


“next time,” it could be done for about $150, and for 
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$25 more one would not need to be self-denying at all. 

The pupils are free after dinner, which is at four 
o’clock, to rest or seek diversion. The bath-houses on 
the lake are at the disposal of the pupils, also the boats, 
and the wife of the director forms charming driving par- 
ties, which she takes through the magnificent park or 
over the country roads where are beautiful views on 
everv side. The social side of life at Naas is most invit- 
ing, and it is a privilege to visit such a magnificent spot 
as is the whole estate of Herr Abrahamson, the man truly 
great and good, to whose generosity and beneficence we 
are indebted for the Nis sloyd. 

The “why” and “wherefore” of its foundiog and a 
plan of its work, will form another paper. 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE STATE. 


BY HIRAM ORCUTT, LL. D. 


The following is an editorial note from the New York 
Sun: 

‘* Tt is a gross imposition on the great majority of the people to 
tax them for the support of echools to which only a few fayored 
pupils are sent... .. The high schools ought to be abolished 
everywhere. Private means should pay for the facilities of second- 
ary instruction. The primary education is the only education the 
state owes its citizens. Anybody who wants more than that should 
pay for it himself. All secondary schools should be private, and 
not public, institutions.”’ 

Our school system, from the lowest grade to the high- 
est, is a unit, and every school is inseparably connected 
with every other, and all exert a beneficial influence 
upon the whole people. While itis true that the primary 
is preparatory to the secondary schools as well as to life's 
duties, it is equally true that the primary school could not 
exist without these higher institutions. 

The college is the direct source of all the lower grades. 
Our fathers first planted the college, and afterward the 
public schools. The latter flow directly from the former, 
as a stream from a fountain. An elevating influence 
always descends from the higher to the lower; never 
ascends from the lower to the higher. The profounder 
learning of the college gives tone and sentiment to the 
public mind, and nourishes and sustains popular education 
among the people. The college matures and developes 
the science which is learned in our elementary schools, 
and educates, directly or indirectly, all teachers, authors, 
and journalists in the land. To prepare even our ele- 
mentary school books, requires the discipline and knowl- 
edge which the college alone can impart. The maps and 
charts in daily use in our primary schools could not be 
made by one in a thousand of all our public teachers. 
They require the highest mathematical knowledge and 
skill for their construction. Hence, the college both pro- 
duces and sustains the primary school. Without its ad- 
vantages, the primary could not have existed, and could 
not long be sustained. 

The masses of our people depend upon the “ secondary 
schools” for the science and the arts of practical life. 
Compare the stone hatchet of the Indian with the modern 
axe. This hatchet is the highest reach of human skill 
without the aid of science. The application and use of 
steam and electricity in the business of modern life are of 
inealculable benefit to all classes of society ; yet we owe 
it all to the science learned in our higher institutions. 
Should we allow these institutions to die, all the arts 
which science has invented would, ere long, perish with 
them. Dry up the fountain, and the channels would no 
longer be filled. Blot out the sun, and the light would 
disappear. The critic seems not to understand that the 
primary school is but a fraction of our school system, and 
cannot be self-sustaining. It must have teachers, and 
these teachers must be educated in the “ secondary 
schools.” Abolish the high school, and the normal school 
must go with it, as a state institution. 

The influence of our higher institutions, exerted through 
the “favored few” who enjoy their special advantages, 
is directly as well as indirectly beneficial to the state. 
These educated men and women are prepared to occupy 
the higher walks of life. They are the friends and 
patrons of our public schools, and the advocates of uni- 
versal education. Mark the influence of this higher cult- 
ure upon the family, through which flows the life-blood 
of the nation. The father and mother impart their in- 


the state. This educated class is called upon to occupy 
positions of influence and trust, on school committees 
and in civil affairs, as leaders in church and state. This 
superior intelligence and calture are indispensable to the 
discharge of these official duties. Who will dare to say 
that these professions are not directly influential and in- 
dispensable to the prosperity of the state? The legal 
profession is necessary to explain the law and administer 
justice ; the medical profession to preserve the health of 
the country ; the gospel ministry to promote the morals 
of the people and to preach righteousness, which is the 
nation’s chief glory ; teaching, which Channing pronounced 
“the greatest function on earth,” is necessary to banish 
illiteracy, the bane and curse and source of peril in any 
community ; while journalism, the great educator and 
molding power of modern society, is necessary to elevate 
and give tone to our Christian civilization. These pro- 
fessions are the creation of our higher institutions and 
could not exist without them. If, therefore, it is the duty 
of the state to educate the whole people, as a necessary 
means of self-preservation, it becomes its duty directly to 
encourage and sustain the high and normal scheol, acad- 
emy, seminary, and college (even a national university). 
as really and to the same end as to sustain the primary 
school. And every private citizen, however humble his 
position, or in whatever occupation he is engaged, is prof- 
ited by these higher institutions equally with the “ favored 
few.” 


THE ITALIAN SCHOOL OF THE PRESENT. 


BY FELIX ELLARKA (AFTER OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS). 


The spiritual progress in Italy during the last decade 
was promoted chiefly by one society. It has, by estab- 
lishing schools in all parts of the country, merited high 
praise. The society was first formed in Sardinia, in 
1847. Withir the last few years the number of its mem- 
bers has increased to 100,000. In 1864-1866, 58 to 78 
per cent. of the army recruits were illiterate; hence the 
necessity of establishing schools. Within the last twenty 
years, 37,000 peoples’ (or elementary) schools have been 
established which were attended by a round two million 
children. In 1887, the government made new regula- 
tions for publie instruction. 

Compulsory attendance was introduced in 1877. The 
system of public schools distinguishes clearly between 
national (or elementary) and continuation schools. Tui- 
tion in the national schools is free of charge; every child, 
without distinction, is obliged to attend the elementary 
schools three, four, or even five years. After the comple- 
tion of the elementary course the child is examined, and 
receives a testimonial,—a diploma, as it were,—which 
entitles it to the active and passive rights of citizenship 
when grown up. The branches of study are, as with us, 
the mother-tongue, writing, reading, arithmetic, history, 
geography drawing, and singing ; no instruction in relig- 
ion is given, but incidental lessons on morals take its 
place. Italians do not believe in co-education as much 
as we do ; hence we find boys and girls taught in separate 
rooms,—the former by men, the latter by women. The 
school year lasts two months, and the daily session four 
hours ; the school week, five days. Corporal punishment 
is strictly forbidden, but other punishments,—such as to 
stand with outstretched arms, or to lie on the hard floor,— 
are practiced. The hardest punishment known in Italian 
schools is, as with us, expulsion ; with that the pupil loses 
his diploma, and with it Ais political rights. The Ital- 
ian of modern time holds these rights in high esteem. 

The salaries of teachers are regulated by the number 
of inhabitants of the district, and are remarkably low, if 
viewed from an American standpoint. Professional 
training of teachers is considered necessary. Besides a 
diploma, which testifies as to his ability, the teacher is re- 
quired to furnish a certificate of moral character which 
covers a period of three years. Whatever happened be- 
fore that time is committed to oblivion. The instruction 
given isin many cases of the most pronounced modern 
kind. Little mechanism and routine teaching, and much 
jobjective, experimental teaching is found. Few rales, 
but many facts, observations, and experiences are given. 


The clergy is, on principle, excluded from active partici- 
pation in school work. In singing, the Italians pay much 
more attention to solo singing than we do; our children 
sing in chorus. 

The schools in Italy being of rather recent origin, it is 
natural to see the authorities use makeshifts in applying 
sequestered convents and similar buildings for school 
purposes. The most prominent feature of the Italian 
school of modern times is its common school character. 
The children of statesmen, rich merchants, aristocrats, 
poor trades-people, and day-laborers, all sit side by side, 
and as the American common school, so is the Italian, a 
most powerful leveler of social distinctions. 


THE SCHOOLS OF GERMANY.—(VIL) 


BY JOHN T. PRINCE, PH.D., 
Agent Massachusetts Board of Education. 


READING (elementary). 


There is great variety in the methods of teaching read- 
ing to beginners. Some teachers favor the word and 
sentence method, and others the phonic. Some use the 
printed words and signs found upon the chart for the first 
lessons, and others first present script forms from the 
blackboard. Much is made by all teachers of vocal drill 
exercises, the object seeming to be twofold: distinct artic- 
ulation and facility in recognizing new words from their 
elements. Much repetition in this as in other subjects is 
noticeable. Frequently the teacher spends an entire reci- 
tation period of fifty minutes upon the reading of a few 
lines. Supplementary and sight reading, of which there 
is so much in our best schools, seems to be wanting, only 
one book a year being generally used. The reading books, 
however, contain much more matter than ours, and are 
generally of an instructive character. Instructive lessons 
upon plants, animals, and minerals, abound in reading 
books of the lower grades, and books of all grades are 
filled with selections intended to awaken moral, patriotic, 
and poetical sentiments. Occasionally I found a school 
of the lowest grade divided into two or more sections, one 
section reciting, while the others were employed with slate 
and pencil. Generally, however, all pupils, even the 
beginners were found reciting together. 

The following extracts from my note-book will illustrate 
the phonic method, which is taught quite commonly: 
Teacher writes in large letters the following, in German 
script (Latin letters are not generally used until the second 
year): m,l, r, f, h, fl, fr, a, a, au, ei. As review, 
these are sounded by the children in concert, each three 
times. Several repetitions of this exercise are made, after 
which the same sounds are combined with others in 
making words. For example, the teacher sounds aw-s, 
au-f, and the pupils pronounce the words which the 
sounds make, aus, auf. This is done by individual pupils 
with a great variety of short words. The teacher questions 
pupils to bring out certain words, thus: ‘ What do you 
do with your hands?” Pupils answer, “rub” (reib). 
The teacher then points to the signs in their order, r-ei-), 
writing the word upon the board. The same is done with 
words which had been taught orally. The answers are 
given by the pupils all together and individually. The 
reading of sentences is begun when several words have 
been learned in this way. “Spelling by sound”’ is prac- 
ticed only daring the first year. Letters are first named 
in the second year. 

In many schools I found a method of teaching reading 
known as the analytic-synthetic method, or as the normal 
word method. Twenty or more short words are carefully 
selected to be taught in regular order; first as wholes, 
afterward in parts. The sounds and signs thus learned 
are then put together to make new words. The ad- 
vocates of this method do not agree among themselves 
in respect to the words to be used, or to the priority of 
script, or to the time spent upon each word. Some teach- 
ers spend much time in talking about the object repre- 
sented by the word; others use the word simply for read- 
ing and writing. The extreme course is shown by teach- 
ers who spend three or four recitation hours upon a single 
word. Thus ded is talked about (a toy bed being shown 
the children) for two hours, concerning its use, its parts, 
uses of each part, how it is made, habits of children in 
sleeping, ete. The talking is carried on wholly by ques- 


tions and answers, the answers being in entire sentences. 
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Then the teacher draws a picture of the bed on the black- 
board, talking as he draws. The next step is to sound the 
word slowly and carefully until each sound is learned. 
The teacher then writes the word on the blackboard, and 
talks about each part. The pupils copy the word several 
times upon the slate, after which they “read” the word 
and designate each sign, carefully giving its proper sound. 
The last lesson upon the word will consist in learning an 
appropriate piece of poetry and singing. Not all the 
advocates of this method spend so much time upon any 
word, and some have the word written before it is analyzed. 
Bat all use the sounds and signs thus learned for the 
formation of other words. 

The word and sentence method is used to some extent, 
but nowhere have I seen it so well carried out, or with as 
good results, as in our best schools. In many schools where 
this method is employed, good expression is not insisted 
upon until the sentence has been read, many times. A 
quite general practice of teachers of lower grades is to 
give object lessons upon the subject to be read in order to 
familiarize the pupils in the use of new words and in the 
subject matter. An illustration of this method will be 
seen in the following notes of a first-year class of a 
people’s school in Leipsic. As I entered the room there 
were various fruits upon the teacher’s table, and pictures 
of others hanging upon the wall. The teacher asked 
many questions like the following, the pupils answering 
in entire sentences: ‘ How is this fruit used?” ‘“ What 
is this drop called?” (squeezing the grape). “Of what 
use is the grape?” ‘ What must fruits and berries be to 
be of use?” (ripe). ‘ What kind should we not eat ? 
I have told you a story about poison berries. Who can 
tell the story ?” 

It will be observed that the teacher’s object in this 
object-lesson and questioning, is to lead the pupils to 
understand the thoughts expressed in the reading-lesson, 
and to give the words and expressions which they are sub- 
sequently to read. 

The children read with good expression and fluency. 
I notice that their articulation is good, particularly of ¢’s, 
s's, and p’s. When a word is not readily given in the 
reading, the pupil is allowed to pause a moment seeming 
to sound the word, when it is pronounced correctly. A 
second reading shows little or no hesitation in calling the 
words. Silent reading as a preparation for oral reading, 
is not practiced in any part of the recitation. 

The reading-frame (Lesemaschine), although not so 
much used as formerly, is seen in many schoolrooms of 
the first grade. It is so constructed that words may be 
made by slight changes. The frame is regarded as 
especially useful in schools where the normal word method 
is taught,—the (normal) words being allowed to remain 
for some time before the children. In some schools I saw 
a particularly good device for changing the letters of 
words. It was a frame with a double thickness of boards 
constructed in such a way as to allow the insertion of 
slides vertically and laterally. The vertical slides had 
single letters upon them ; the others combinations of letters. 
Thus the words cat, can, cab, etc., could be easily and 
quickly formed. 


NATIVE TREES—(XVIII1).* 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE OAKS. 
THE SCARLET OAK. 


Look fer the scarlet oak in company with the black 
oak, to which it is closely related. In a grove of the 
two kinds, it is only by a few points of difference that 
they are easily identified. It is one of the handsomest of 
our native oaks, more noticeable for its graceful, shapely 
growth than for the sturdier qualities of the oaks as a class. 

Upon open ground this oak forms a somewhat stately, 
semi-orbicular head. The limbs are numerous, long, and, 
for an oak, rather slender, dividing ioto fine branchlets, 
which give an airy lightness to the tree. 

The trunk is usually straight, and tapers considerably, 
but not abruptly. The bark is bluish gray outside, 
divided by short clefts, but not so deeply as that of the 
black oak. The inner bark is pink or reddish, while that 
of the black oak is yellow. The buds are small, conical, 
and obtusely pointed. The leaves are smaller, more 
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black oak. In autumn they turn to a brilliant scarlet 
hue, without the aid of frost, forming one of the most 
striking displays of our forests. At the same time the 
black oak may be certainly identified by its yellow leaves. 

The acorn is small, nearly globose, but somewhat 
lengthened, deeply set in its cup, made up, outside, of 
large, close scales that terminate abruptly without a 
fringe. The kernel is white, and much less bitter than 
that of the black oak acorn. Note well, however, that 
while typical specimens of the buds, leaves, bark, or fruit 
may, separately or together, be sufficient to identify the 
tree from which they came, yet the two oaks run into 
each other by such fine gradations that, in some instances, 
they are not easily identified. 

The wood of this tree is inferior, either for fuel or 
timber, to that of the black oak. But nearly all the oaks 
make desirable furniture,—the open pores of the wood, 
the bands of “silver” grain, and the distinct rings of 
annual growth, giving it a peculiarly attractive appear- 
ance. Since the art of steam-bending has been so greatly 
perfected, even the most brittle kinds of oak have become 
of great value. 

As a landscape tree the scarlet oak should rank among 
the first in attractiveness. It is a rapid grower, and by 
preserving here and there a tree of this kind by the 
country waysides and along the borders of pastures and 
fields, a charming adornment would be added to other 
natural attractions of our scenery. 


THE PIN OAK, 


“ Pin oak’ is a homely name for a fine, stately tree of 
much beauty. In locations suited to its growth it reaches 
a height of sixty to seventy feet, but with less spread 
than most other oaks of equal height. The limbs are 
numerous, and divide into many slender branches, having 
a drooping tendency toward the ends. This character- 
istic is most noticeable in trees which grow along streams, 
and by the borders of ponds and swamps. In such loca- 
tions they are found more frequently than on higher 
ground, although they will thrive well in almost any situ- 
ation not greatly exposed to prevailing winds. 

The bark is blackish, furrowed, and broken on old 
trees. The leaves are smooth, bright green, shining 
above, deeply cut, with broad, rounded “ bays,” lobes 
narrow and sharp-pointed, on long, slender petioles. In 
the sunlight, even with a gentle breeze, the delicate, 
bright foliage clothes the trees with a life and beauty 
which grow upon the observer as he views them. 

The acorn is small, scarcely a half-inch in length, 
nearly spherical, in a shallow cup. The wood has not 
been greatly valued as timber, but the art of steam-bending 
has made even the brittle oak woods of great importance. 

Asa shade and ornamental tree this oak should stand 
among the first. Under favorable conditions, it is an 
attractive tree from the start, and when a century old it 
is only in the vigor of maturity. 

In New England this tree is rare as a “native.” It is 
found sparingly in the southwestern part of Rhode Island, 
in southern Connecticut, and in a few localities farther 
north. Farther south and west it is quite common. In 
the line of Washington it is one of the finest of native trees. 


MOTHER GOOSE DRILL. 


BY GERTRUDE TILDEN. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

Mother Goose should never stand still. When not marching she 
should mark time. She may herself lead all of those figures done 
by a single line, but it is best for her to lead only the scroll or 
spiral figure. In dignified silence she should oversee her children. 
When they separate she should wave her hands in the direction 
they should go; as they come before her, she should march back- 
ward in front of the lines frequently, and help the smaller ones. 
When the lives unite she should meet them, and again take a back- 
ward step. 

There should be about forty children in the march,—any num- 
ber divisible by eight will do. They should all appear as natural 
as possible, and not forget for a moment who they are. For 
instance, Doctor Foster should open his umbrella once in a 
while; Simple Simon, and others, should look their characters. It 
is to be supposed that Mother Goose condescends to exhibit her 
people, and show the people of this earth how she manages her 
subjects in No-Man’s Land. 

This drill may be made very effective by bright colored and 
oddly fashioned costumes, These are the names of Mother Goose’s 


subjects ; 


— 


Queen of Clubs. Old Woman of Leeds. 
Margery Daw. Mary who had a Lamb. 
King of Clubs. Polly Flinders. 

Little Jack Horner. Old Mother Hubbard. 
Bo-Peep. Mistress Mary. 

Queen of Spades. Tom Tucker. 

Queen of Diamonds. King of Spades. 


A Little Woman. Kate Greenaway. 


Dame Trot. Man in the Moon. 

Lady of Banberry Cross. Red-Riding Hood. 
Little Maid. Jack. 

Queen of Hearts. Jill. 

King of Hearts. Doctor Foster 

Betty Pringle. Farmer's Wife. 

Miss Maffet. Farmer. 

Pitty Patty Polt. Jack Sprat and Wife. 
Jumping Joan, Little Girl with a Curl. 
Princess. Woman who had a Black Hen. 
Betty Blue. Cinderella. 


When on the platform songs should be sung and pieces spoken 
by as many as possible. ‘‘ Mother Goose’s Melodies Set to Masic ’’ 
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may be easily procured and will prove of great benefit. The pro- 
gram might be as follows: 
. Sing a Song of Sixpence - Chorus, 
. I’m Mary who has a Little Lamb, Mary. 
. Jack and Jill (song), 
Hey Diddle, Diddle, - - - All, or Chorus. 
. Mistress Mary (song). 
Simple Simon (song). 
. Will You Walk into my Parlor (song), Margery Daw. 
. A Medley, - : - - One of the Queens. 
. Little Bo-Peep (song). 

10. Dr. Foster (song). 

11. Little Maid, Pretty Maid (duet). 

12. I’m Old Mother Hubbard, - - Mother Hubbard. 

13. Little Tommy Tacker (song). 

14, There was an Old Woman as I’ve Heard Tell, Dame Trot. 

15. Who Killed Cock Robin (sung or spoken) ? One Queen. 

16. Ding Dong Bell (chorus). 

17. When a Twister, - - - A King. 

18. Dolly and Her Mamma (song),. Little Girl with a Curl. 

This program for Mother Goose's concert may be much longer or 
much shorter. While the pianist is playing a prelude to “Sing a 
Song of Sixpence,’’ it is very pretty for the children to take hold of 
each other’s hands, and to accompany their singing with a swaying 
motion, first to the left and then to the right, by crossing their legs 
in time to the music. ‘‘Mary had a Little Lamb” should be 
spoken as it always is, with the exception of substituting the first 
person for the third, It is well for the chorus to sing the songs 
‘* Jack and Jill,’ ‘‘ Mistress Mary,’’ etc. Mistress Mary, for in- 
stance, should step out and bow to the audience while the pianist 
plays the prelude, and when it is finished, bow and step back. 
The Medley may be composed of short familiar rhymes in the mel- 
odies. The Little Girl with a Curl, should be very small, and when 
she sings a little rocking chair can be easily pushed out front by 
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one of the boys. The song may be charming and effective if acted 
out. She must not forget her doll,—a jointed one is best. 


Lines X and Z, Mother Goose’s children. 

@, Mother Goose. i, Rows of settees. 

P, Platform. Center. 

(J, Piano. 

Fig. I. represents the positions to be observed when the first signal 
from piano is given. When the music begins, line + marches to 
the right and line z to the left, meeting at f before Mothee Goose, 
She marches to center and turns; lines x and z, not having stopped, 
advance in single file toward her, every 2 falling in behind one of 
xz. After reaching Mother Goose the uneven nambers march 
through a, c, toe; the even throngh 5, d, to ¢; then lines x and z 
uniting march to her by twos. Mother Goose marches to F, turns 
and directs the double line to separate as each two reach her. 
Thus line z marches through g, a, and the leader stopping at c, at 
the given signal they all face center; line x marches through a and 


b, the leader stopping at d. Mother Goose in the meantime 
marches to center and faces line (see Fig. 2), while marke 
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time. Mother Goose holds out her hands and slowly beckons, and « 
marches toward her, careful to keep a straight line. When within 
a yard of Mother Goose the pianist gives a signal, they courtesy, 
and then take a back step to places. She faces x line, and this is 
repeated. She moves to i, and holding up her arms moves them 
slowly until they nearly meet; lines x and z obeying, march until 
they are within two yards of each other, and then courtesying take 
a back step, all in time, to Mother Goose’s arms. This is repeated. 
The second time each one of line x passes to the right of one of z 
across the hall; each line after courtesying to the audience in front 
of it, faces the center, and the same is again repeated. And again 
the lines are on their original sides. Then z (referring to Fig. 1) 
marches from c, and x from d, and Mother Goose leading a double 
line marches from ¢ tof. She stops at f and facing ¢ directs every 
second two toward g, the others toh. The first marches through 
4, 4, ¢, to e. The second line of twos through h, 6, d, toe. They 
unite and advance to f, and Mother Goose again separates them 
into twos as each four reach her. 

Again, the two lines advance to ¢, and march by fours to center, 
where Mother Goose should now be. (See Fig. 3.) At signal 
they halt. 

When the music commences again, line 1 marches to d, turns to 
right, and marches back close beside its own footsteps to Mother 
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Goose, who, in the meantime, slowly revolves as she marks time. 
Line 2 also has marched to A, turned to right, and returned like- 
wise to center, as have the other lines, 3 going to g, and 4 to c, 
making Fig. 4. From thence, line 1 marches to c, to center, to g, 
to center, to A, to center, and then to d. The other lines having 
done their similar parts, the leader of line 1 is at d, the leader of 
line 4 at c, the leader of line3 at g, and the leader of line 2 at A. 
Lines 1 and 4 march to e, 2and3to/. Lines 1 and 4 uniting at 
¢, form a double line march through center to /, The other double 
line, which was made by 2 and 3, marching to /, passes through to e ; 
at center the double lines intersect, making Fig. 5. Line 1 then 
marches (see Fig. 3) from / to A, to b, and joins with line 2, which 
has marched from eto d,to}. And line 4, having marched from 
S to g, to a, meets line 3, which has marched from etoc,to a. The 
two double lines now advance to center and intersect again. Thus 
each line marches around until they have intersected five times. 
The sixth time, the double lines marching from }b and d form in 
fours at center and march down to f. (Mother Goose, in the mean- 
time, meets the different double lines in order, and as they inter- 
sect, steps one side.) Separating in twos at /, where Mother 
Goose stands, again they march through 4, a, c, and A, b, d, to e, 
and the twos of the latter stepping in behind the twos of the former, 
they march to /, Mother Goose taking a back step in front of them ; 
again she pauses at /, still marking time; here they separate, and 
again we have x and 2 on their proper sides. Both marching to e, 
x falls into z, and they march in single file to /. Then, as one line 
through g, a,c, ¢, d, b, h, and making the serpent (see Fig. 6.) 
march to 4, thence to /, then to 
Ah. Then Mother Goose, leads 
the scroll (made as shown in 
Fig. 7). Reaching A, Mother 
Goose discontinues leading, and 
they march to center, to d, to 
center, to c, to center, to g, to 
center, to h. They then make 
a circle, keeping as close to- 
gether as possible, and when the 
circle has been made the pianist 
gives one signal and they all 
face Mother Goose, who is in 
the center. Mother Goose then 
calls their names in order, facing each as she does so; as each 
name is called, they answer by numbers, 1, 2, 3, ete. After this, 
the pianist gives a signal, and 2, 4, etc., step forward. At the third 
signal the inside ring takes hold of each other's hands; the outside 
ring does likewise. When the music again commences, the inner 
ring marches, or skips to the right, and the outer to the left, about 
Mother Goose. Repeating this three times, the pianist gives three 
signals, and they step back into their former places; the leader 
then marches to h, the others following, then to c, to g, to d, toe, 
to f; Mother Goose stands at /, and line x going one way and z the 
other, the two lines are again brought to their former places. 
Meeting at ¢, they unite again and march down to f; two go one 
way, and two the other. And, first two passing through g, a, and 
second, A, b, they meet at center and, uniting into fours march to /. 

At / the first four go one way, and second the other; and wheel- 
ing at h and g, b and a meet at center and from eights, marching 
to /, four go one way and four the other, and when they meet again 
at center, the fours from } slip between the fours of a, forming a 
line of fours. At /, again, the two go one way and two the other, and 
when they meet at center the twos coming from } slip between the 
twos coming from a, forming a line of twos at /. At / one goes one 
way and one the other; and again, the lines x and s are on their 


original sides. They now march on to platform. 


Fig. 7. 


(Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


Criearness of thought and expression are always at a 
premium. 

Don’r forget to use the newspaper as an occasional 
reading exercise. 

Have the courage to be independent in any specific 
method, when you are confident you are right. 

THERE is a weakness in the pupil and possibly in th 
teacher, when the former talks about what he likes and 
does not like in school work. 

Tue principles of thinking, which are to common life 
what axioms are to mathematics, should be well taught 
and thoroughly appreciated. 

In the news of the day, the news of the week, and the 
school reading of the newspaper, distinguish sharply be- 
tween the vital and the sensational. 

Respect for the wisdom of the ages is an important 
characteristic of teacher or pupil; but disrespect for the 
best wisdom of the day is not creditable. 

Ir is not often that good results are obtained from 
keeping pupils after school. There are teachers who can 
make it serviceable for discipline and inspiration, but 
they are rare. 


GOOD SPELLING LESSON. 


Place upon the board, or hang upon the wall, a large 
picture, and have the children write as words, not in 
sentences : 

The things they see. 

The things they think about because of what they see. 

The action words suggested by the picture. 

The pronouns they think of in connection with it. 

The adjectives suggested by it. 

There is great need of spelling words not used in sen- 
tences. Some minds are so constituted that in writing 
sentences the thought is so far ahead of the word they are 
writing that its perfect form does not concern them. 
There is need of special, thoughtful attention to the 
writing of words by themselves. 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPOSITIONS. 


[From the following list one can find a subject for 
almost any grade of pupils, and for almost any time in the 
month of May. Similar lists will appear each month.] 
Duke of Wellington. The Flowers now in Bloom. 
The Cherry Tree. Birds’ Nests. 

May Flowers. Apple Blossoms. 

The Advantages of thistown. The Flowers I know. 

The Robin. School Life. 

Fun with a Monkey. A Rainy School Day. 

Day Dreams of a Cat. From Breakfast to School 
Why I Like May. time. 

Garden Making. The First Barefoot Day. 
The Electric Car. Memorial Day (May 30). 
All kinds of pigeons. “ Birds of a feather flock 
What I would do with a dollar. together.” 


METHODS IN HISTORY. 
BY F. W. SMITH, WESTFIELD NORMAL sCHOOL. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 

History is a science. In this subject, as in others, we 
may lay out a course of work whose various parts shall 
have a logical and practical relation to each other. Again, 
an elementary sjudy of any branch of history will cover 
the whole ground that would be covered by a more ad- 
vanced study, only it will cover it in a more general way. 
We are to consider here some suggestions as to meth- 
ods in ancient history as applied to high schools and acad- 
emies. In this work it is perhaps best to give only what 
may be termed a “ bird’s-eye view” of the subject, but 
let this view be clear and distinct. A more scientific 
study of the subject later will fill out our outline, while in 
connection with our work in the classics different periods 
will be studied more minutely, and will be all the more 
‘vivid because we can fit them into our elementary scheme 
and see to some extent their relation to 


and follows. In following out such a scheme, these sug- 
gestions offer themselves : 

1. The teacher should have a good set of authorities to 
draw from. He must know more than he expects his 
pupils to know at the close of the study, and have the 
conscious power and enthusiasm that come from such 
knowledge. 

2. He must use all available means to make the sub. 
ject vivid. Let the pupil be able to put himself in classic 
lands, join a procession, follow a campaign, see the great 
city and its life, almost as though it were reality. Ilus- 
trated books, photographs, lantern slides are at our dis. 
posal at small expense. We may sometimes have access 
to museums. Molding-boards and molding-sand or some 
other suitable material should be provided, so that 
pupils may make relief maps of the countries studied and 
particular parts of them, and thus gain a more definite 
knowledge of topography aud its influence on history. 
When studying the political life we may transform our 
classes for the time into Athenian or Roman citizens, and 
have them go through the forms of government in such 
a way as to get a good general idea of it. 

3. We must not allow the cramming of dates and such 
details. The study should in no way come to be regarded 
as a dose to avert the dreaded malady of a college condi- 
tion. We may select pivotal dates, and other important 
dates may be grouped about these; or we may group 
events in epochs and get general dates for the latter, or 
we may use both devices. 

4. The topical method should be used, and “ overlap- 
pings,” and the consequent confusion avoided. These 
topics should be so carefully and logically arranged that 
the students will not only see exactly what forces are at 
work, but be able to grasp in some measure the logical 
relations of events, and secure a great aid to memory. 

5. With such a series of topics the student may be 
sent to good authorities to do some investigation for him- 
self. He may thus secure valuable training and intensify 
his interest. The ancient authors who give pictares of 
events or life in classic lands, will, of course, be in our 
hands for this purpose, and the pupils will thus be ac- 
quiring a taste for such reading as they offer. 

6. It will add life and interest to the work to require 
of pupils bright descriptions, oral or written, of scenes, 
customs, places, men. Care should be used to have them 
put into good English. No small training in language 
may thus be gained. 

7. The pupils should provide themselves with blank- 
books in which to record an outline of the history studied, 
and any other notes that may be desirable. Each one 
will thus have just what we have gained in the course,— 
or the substance of it. The value of this means of mak- 
ing the subject real, and fixing it in the mind, is un- 
questionable. 

8. The aim in all our study should be to bring the 
pupils face to face with the things themselves, rather than 
with the words of any book. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF MAPS. 


BY JACQUES W. REDWAY. 
Author of Manual of Geography. 

There is a great deal more in a map than the average 
reader is aware of, and it is not every one who habitually 
reads all that may be read, even on the map of an ordin- 
ary geography. That to the majority of people a map, 
even of a known area, without the names, is well-nigh un- 
intelligible, may be asserted as a fact. On separate 
sheets of paper, draw the outlines, say, of Georgia, 
the country in which you live, Montana, Rhode Island, 
Germany, Peru, Iceland, and Belgium. Establish the 
latitude and longitude of some point in each, and then 
see how many pupils of the class can locate the area. 
Ose or two trials of the experiment will convince the 
most skeptical person of the truth of the assertion. 
Assuming that the pupils of a geography class have 
been taught as much as is ordinarily taught about the par- 
allels and meridians, let us try the following : 

On any double-page map,—say, of Pennsylvania, New 
York, or Massachusetts,—can you fix the location of a 
given point accurately to within three miles? Try it: 
The map in the state supplement of almost every ge0g'™ 


what precedes | 


phy contains all that is necessary to locate a given point 
to within less than one mile. 
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Can you take any map that may be placed before you 
and construct a scale of miles for it? The map itself 
contains all the information required. 

By inspecting a map can you tell whether or not a 
seale of miles that shall be reasonably accurate for all 
parts of the map, is possible? A child who has had two 
weeks’ instruction with a textbook should be able to de- 
cide this at a glance. 

Is south ever toward the top of a map? Is east or 
west? On the map of a hemisphere can you draw two 
short, parallel lines, one of which shall extend north and 
south, the other east and west ? 

Consult a map of the Pacific Coast of the United States, 
and tell which is farther west,—Cape Mendocino or Cape 
Flattery. Why? 

On a map of the Western Hemisphere can you draw a 
line which shall be the shortest distance between Cape 
Farewell, Greenland, and the mouth of the Amazon 
River? Between Iceland and Behring Strait? Prove 
your lines by the globe. 

The map of North America in Swinton’s Geography 
is drawn on the same scale as that in Butler’s Geography. 
Superimpose the former on the latter, so that the merid- 
ians of 97° coincide. At no other points along the coastline 
is there coincidence of outline; yet both maps are as 
correct as such maps can be made. Why ? 

Which is the farther west, Boston, on Massachusetts 
Bay, or Iquique, a Chilian seaport on the Pacific Ocean ? 
Why? Which extends farthest west, the United States 
or New Zealand ? 

Look at a commercial map of the world. Which is 
the larger, Greenland or South America? In reality, 
Greenland has an area about one ninth that of South 
America. How can this discrepancy be reconciled. 

On page 4, Swinton’s Geography, are three maps, each 
showing the grand division of North America. In each, 
the grand division has a noticeably different shape, yet 
each is strictly accurate. Explain the reason. 

Herewith are presented two maps of South Americs. 
One has been shown to at least 10,000 people as a spec- 
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imen map. Its outlines were honestly and faithfully 
copied from a map in a well-known geography,—not by 
tracing, but by the means of “ construction-lines.” In 
this case the use of the construction lines led both pupil 
and teacher into a grievous error. The map is a beauti- 
ful piece of workmanship, very full and complete; in the 
above copy, however, the essential lines only are repro- 
duced. It is evident that while the pupil’s work was well 
done, the teacher’s was not. Let us see why the map is 
not reasonably correct. The pupil first transferred the 
outlines of the grand division to the drawing-board. But 
when she attempted to put in the parallels and meridians, 
she found herself unable to make such difficult curves. 
On consulting a Mercator’s chart, however, she found 
there a map of South America, on which the parallels 


straight lines across her map, with the result as shown. 
What part of the map is somewhat nearly accurate, and 
what part is very bad? 

The other map is grossly distorted, yet it is reasonably 
correct. A sailing master could use it with safety for all 
general purposes of navigation, in the vicinity of the 
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REASONABLY ACCURATE, BUT UNREASONABLY DISTORTED 


grand division,—which is not the case with the other map. 
Yet nine out of ten people would more than likely pro- 
nounce the distorted map incorrect, and the other correct. 
Explain the reason. 

Can you establish the divides that separate drainage 
basins? Do they, or do they not, correspond with moun- 
tain ranges? Almost every map bears on its face the 
solution of these questions. How many pupils habitually 
read them ? 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the De ent of Mathematics, 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Sce., Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


(L.) By Prof. Daniel Kirkwood, LL.D., Bloomington, Ind.—A 
given cylindrical vessel, filled with water, is placed with its base on 
a horizontal plane. Determine the angle of inclination to which 
the plane of the base must be inclined before the vessel will fall, 
the water in the vessel being at liberty to overflow. The base of 
the vessel is supposed to be fixed to prevent the vessel from sliding, 
but not from falling, when the plane of the base is inclined, 


New Bedford, Mass. 
CasE 1,— When not exceeding half the water in the vessel is turned 
off before the vessel falls, 


Let the rectangular 
figure ABCD repre- 

sent the median plane 
of the vessel upright, 
and B the bearing 
point when the vessel 
is inclined to the ecrit- 
ical position of unsta- 
ble equilibrium ; then L 
some line MD will be 
horizontal, and will 
represent the surface 


Ss 
of the water, while 
the water spilled over Fx 
the point D during / 


the inclining is repre- 
sented by the ungula 
MCD. Some other 
line BL will then be 5 
vertical, if it happens 

to intersect MD at right angles; and this same line will also pass 
through the center of gravity of the water remaining in the vessel. 
The mass of this remaining water is represented by the ungula 
MND and the cylinder ABMN. Bisect ND in T; then MT will 
pass through the center of the ungula, because it divides the triangle 
MND into two equal parts, and through the center of all those rec- 


On this line MT, a certain point R distant one fourth of the radius of 
vessel, or SR, from the axis VG of the ungula, is the center of: the 
gravity of the ungula. The center of bulk K is the center of 
gravity of the cylinder ABMN. The line KR, therefore, passes 
through the center of gravity of the water gemaining in the vessel. 
Represent the angle GDF by 6; then obviously GF = GV = tané, 
and WG =BN-+ tan? Also, SR =}; and for statical reasons, 
we have 
SR: Pt:: WG: 
1 __ tan? . 
BN amd KS KP :: W@: 
‘*KS ~ BN + tand 
Since KS = 4 BN + } tan@, we have 


1 ((4BN + 5 tané@) tané 
Obviously, since the radius of the vessel is assumed to be unity, 

1 + 38 tané 

and Bu= WP =jiBN + KP 

4(BN + tané)? + 
8 BN + tané ). (8). 


Now the point M, or N, (Fig.I) was taken at random, there 
being no means whatever of fixing it, so that if we can involve in au 
equation between BN and tan@ the values of Pt and KP (or of tu 
and WP) already deduced, both become determined, and in the 
same connection it is determined whether BLM is a rightangle. In 
fact, the possibility of this involution will make BLM a right 
angle; and, consequently, we have the proportion 

tu: Bu:: GF: DF :: tané: 1. .*. tu == Butand... (y) 
Reducing (y) by means of (a) and (@), 

(BN )? + 2(tan@ — cot?) BN = }(6 — 5 tan’6), 
BN = (cot — tan@) 4. $y [5 cot?# — (cot@ + tan@)?] .. . (1), 
Represent the height of the vessel by H ; then 
H=BN+ DN = BN +2FG = BN + 2tané, 
.. BN =H —2tand... (4), 

From (1) and (4), by equating right-hand members, 

H = (coté + tan@) + [5 cot?? — (cot? + tané)?], 

2 (1 + tan?) — (1+ tan%)?] 

Clearing (2) of radicals, etc., Mr. Burleson deduces the equation, 

5 tant @ — 8H tan*é + (4H? + 10) . . (e), 

in which tan? — 0 is a root. 
Dividing (¢) by tané@, 
5tan*? — 8 Htan?6 + (4H? + 10)tand=SH.. . (3). 
Making H = 1, we obtain from (3) 
5tan®é — Stan?é + l4tan? =8, 
which is a cubic equation, the only real root of which is 
tan? =.7394871. tan™! (.7394871) = 36° 28’ 569”. 
Ifin (1) we make BN = 0, we have 
$= tan’. tan? = 1.0954, 

The height of the vessel is twice this, and the diameter of the ves- 
sel is 2. At the moment BN vanishes, the water is just half 
turned off. 

Case IIl.— When exceeding half the water in the vessel is turned 
off before the vessel fal’s. 


In this case, if a be the length of the 
axis of the segment out of the water, and 
Fig. as there must be a straig/t edge of ungula 

on the water-line, let x take origin at the 
p center of this edge; then we have, mak- 
L ing a= 1, =k 7, which is the dis- 
tance of the center of gravity of the un- 
gula from the straight edge of the ungula. 
Let ABC be the median section of this 
ungula, A being the centre of the base of 

the vessel; then AE=/';7 Bisecting 
BC, we have Ras the center of gravity; RE is, therefore, ), 7 
}tan?. Hence triangles ERB and ABC are similar, if BL is 


Solution, with resulting formula, by John Spare, A. M., M. Dy} perpendicular to AC. That is, 


8 3 
1— i5* : tan@: 1, 


+ (= “ 2)— H. 


In case & is found for any value of a from 0 to 2, we have 
k 
(2—a)— k: tané ; 1, 


from which tan@ is readily deduced; and if this value of tan@ be 
multiplied by the radius, which in this case is (2 — a), we have the 
value of H. 

Note by the Editor. 
The center of gravity of the ungula in the first case, Dr. Spare 
finds by means of the formula, 


f (22 — 2%)tanddz 
o 1 


SR 


f (2r — 


and that of the ungula in the second case, by means of the formula 
in which (2— a) is represented by m ; 


f [2(a + 2) — (a + ]tanddx 


,- x) — (a + 


and for a = 1, this formula reduces to k = ,*, 7. 

It should be observed that equation (21) given in Mr. Burleson’s 
solution of this problem, JOURNAL, July 11, 1589, agrees in every 
particular with equation (3) in Dr. Spare’s solution. Owing to a 
lack of space, a detailed derivation of the two formulae just given 


and meridians were straight lines; so she drew some 


tangular laminw of water which constitute the mass of the ungula. 


is reluctantly omitted. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MAY 8, 1890. 


Be specially patient with pupils in May and June. 
SpaRE yourself all you can till the close of the term 


THERE are forty-two agricultural colleges in the United 
States. 


MOouND BUILDERS are the latest victims of doubt and 
unbelief. 


Evipences multiply that Arbor Day is being more 
genuinely observed this year than ever before. Tree- 
planting is receiving relatively more attention than 
base ball. 


“Independence Bell” and ‘“ Ode to Freedon ”’ have 
the elements that stir one’s being with patriotic ardor. 
They should be at the command of every child, and 
should be recited with spirit. 


One Farr.—The New England Railroad Committee, 
the Trunk Line Association, the Central Traffic Associa- 
tion, the Western States Association, have all voted to 
fix the rate to St. Paul at one fare for the round trip, 
plus $2.00 for membership. 


Tue New York School Journal publishers issue a 
leaflet, “‘ Eminent Educators,” in which they place as No. 
1, with a photograph, Jerome Allen, Ph.D., their own 
editor. We do not quarrel with the fact of his preém- 
inence, but we do wonder at this lapse in the matter of 


good taste. 


Mr. Harper Retires.—Joseph Abner Harper, one 
ef the oldest members of the firm of Harper Brothers, 
has retired from the firm, and is succeeded by his son, 
John Harper, who has been connected with the business 
since he left college, in 1872. The members of the firm 
are now Philip J. S. Harper, Fletcher Harper, Joseph W. 
Harper, John W. Harper, J. Henry Harper, and John 


Warper, 


PepagoaicaL LecrurEs.—The success of thefclass in 
pedagogy, conducted by Dr. Larkin Dunton for ten con- 
secutive weeks at the Girls’ Normal School, Boston, has 
led to a widespread movement looking to a course of 
lectares by him in the Lowell Institute. This will afford 
all teachers of Boston and vicinity a privilege of learning 
the principles of teaching and of being inspired by a gen- 
uine leader. 

Dou.urnH.—The educational statistics of this city will 
interest the readers of the JouRNAL. Twenty years ago 
this week, the first school district was formed. Ten 
years ago there were 568 pupils ; to-day there are 3,400, 
with school property valued at more than $600,000. 

A superintendent can afford to be happy, and can 
easily keep busy with such opportunities for organizing 
new schools and selecting new teachers. Let it be said 
to the honor of the tax payers, that they, too, are happy. 


Proress1onaL Courtesy.—The Press Association of 
Italy has extended an invitation to representatives of the 
leading journals of the United States to attend the festiv- 
ities which will take place this month in Rome in connec- 
tion with the Roman industrial exposition. The presi- 
dent of the Italian Press Association extends the invita- 
tion, with the courteous assertion that its members pro- 
pose to give their American guests ‘“ every possible facil- 
ity to see and know all that there is in Rome of interest 
for a journalist. 


AMERICAN InstiTUTE OF [NsTRUCTION.—Saratoga will 
be one of the most attractive places in America the sec- 
cond week in July. In addition to the meeting of the 
New York Association, the American Institute of Instrue- 
tion will hold one of its most successful meetings. The 
program is strong, having among others, Pres. G. Stanley 
Hall, of Clark University; Pres. E. B. Andrews, of 
Brown University; Pres. B. P. Raymond; Prin. John 
Tetlow, Boston; Supts. A. S. Draper, New York; T. B. 
Stockwell, Rhode Island; E. P. Seaver, Boston; G. C. 
Fisher, Weymouth. 

Railroad rates will be lower than ever before, and it is 
a delightful trip from any part of New England, whether 
one goes over the Green Mountains, up the Deerfield 
Valley and through the Hoosac Tunnel, or over the Berk- 
shire Hills. No railroading in this country is every way 
more attractive, and none so inexpensive. There is not 
an uninteresting mile on either line. 
Hotels are nowhere so commodious, accommodating, 
convenient, and inexpensive. Congress Hall ($2.25 to 
$3.00 a day) is a first-class $4.00 house, and there is 
abundance of the best board to be had in the very heart 
of the town for $1.00 a day. The side attractions are 
the most numerous for the least money and effort of any 
place in the entire land. The teacher from any part of 
New England can have the richest kind of an outing for 
a week for anywhere from $12 to $20, according to 
distance. 


A SourHern AssocraTion.—The meeting to be held 
at Montgomery, June 26, in connection with the State 
Association, composed of representative educators from 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas, 
has a grave responsibility. The National Educational 
Association is almost the only large representative society 
that has uniformly known no North, no South, but one 
united people. It is highly important to the South that 
this state of things should continue. Those who have 
called the meeting are emphatic in the assertion that it 
not only is not born of any antagonism to the National 
Association, but with a purpose to benefit it. It might 
be made to do this, but it is not the natural result. 

The educational interest of the South is of great 
moment to the North; whatever will prosper that section 
educationally is what we all most desire. The men 
at the helm are instinctively loyal to the best inter- 
ests of their people, which is the best interest of the coun- 
try asa whole. There is, however, always danger when 
local pride and prejudice are concerned. It takes a hero 
of more than ordinary moral force to advise against any 


will all shout its praises, even if the National does suffer, 
as seems to us inevitable; but it is a large contract that 
one undertakes who proposes to launch a full-fledged sec. 
tional association. The expenses of the National reach 
well up into the thousands, and it pays no one’s expenses, 
pays nothing for its talent. Even the American Institute, 
a New England association, has had times in its history 
when it has taxed the ingenuity of its managers to pay 
the bills. When one considers the light salaries paid 
teachers in the South, the long distances of travel that 
would be required, the high railroad rates, it seems a haz- 
ardous undertaking. If there is a large representation 
from all these states at Montgomery, it will argue well 
for the movement; but if the attendance is light, there 
will probably be no new sectional association organized. 


SCHOOL VISITING. 

A teacher in a popular school received so many visitors 
for so many successive days that she was worn out, and 
reported to her principal that she must either take a vaca- 
tion or be relieved from visitors for a few days. He as- 
sured her that he would bring no visitors to her room, 
and, if any came, she might say to them that her room 
was not open to visitors, but that all the other rooms 
were. In a little time a teacher from a distance entered 
the building, did not inquire for the principal, but went 
directly to this room. The teacher said pleasantly, “I 
am not quite well this morning, and my room is not open 
to visitors, but all the others are; Miss , in the next 
room, has the same grade.” The visitor paid no atten- 
tion, but deliberately took a chair and began to take notes. 
In a few minutes the teacher explained the case once 
more, and offered to show the teacher to the other room. 
The visitor declined, walked out and off in a miff, and 
has not ceased to tell what “‘shabby treatment” she re 
ceived in This at last led to extended correspond- 
ence over the grievance. 

School visiting is one of the signs of the times, one of the 
characteristics of the ‘‘ Newness,”’ one of the manias of the 
hour. Itisagood thing. It is one of the best educational 
forces. Indeed, there is no way in which one can pick up so 
much in so short a time, provided the school visited is wisely 
handled. One never learns how to teach from school 
visitings, he merely “picks up” stray ideas, “ catches 
on” to devices, is stimulated to “wake up.” If he isa 
teacher by nature or training it will prompt him to more 
and better work. But it is a very expensive method of 
teaching for those schools that are over visited. At first it 
is a benefit to the teacher thus honored. She is stimulated 
by it; becomes more wide awake; studies to have her 
work clearer, more direct, more effective. The children 
become more interested, take pride in their work, and 
think with more animation. After a little time there is a 
“ran” upon this school. Now the evil influences appear. 
The teacher must multiply devices. She must have new 
“tricks.” Her work must be more startling, or it will 
grow tame with her and with her pupils. ‘Great Ex- 
pectations ” can only be realized when the “ Newness ” 
becomes more and more dazzling. 

To keep up this excitement is too great a strain upon 
any teacher. The pupils become unnatural in their work ; 
the moment visitors enter they prepare for the “show” 
as instinctively as trained animals. The attention of the 
visitors is fixed upon the devices, the tricks, the schemes, 
and not at all upon the children. You never hear them 
speak of the mental vigor or elasticity of the pupils, but 
rather of the cards, sticks, toys, dolls, ete.; more fre- 
quently they speak merely of the devices by number. 
Miss A , of B——, is known as the woman with 
thirty-two devices in language work; Miss C——, of 
D—, as the woman with forty-three devices in number 
work; and Miss E——, of F ,as the woman with 
104 schemes for busy work. One would rarely suspect 
that there were any children to be taught or any meth- 
ods of teaching As soon asa teacher becomes famed 
among visitors, her usefulness to them is gone. She 
should be given a rest from this draft, and the tide should 
be turned to some other equally good teacher. 


movement that is presumably a matter of sectional ambi- 
tion, If it is clear that the new association will be an 


unalloyed benefit to the schools of the South, then we’ 


It is demoraiizing to every unvisited room in a building 
to have all publicity focused upon one, and it is equally de- 
moralizing to thatroom. One Boston master has the good 
sense to have a series of large cards for.each classroom 
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‘Not so with the man of limited means. The fathers gave him a 


May 8, 1890, 
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door, and when a visitor enters he sees at once one or 
the other of these cards upon every door : 


NOT OPEN ,TO , VISITORS 
. TO-DAY. 


He studies the conditions carefully, and has but one 
class in each grade open to visitors. This is entirely fair 
to visitors, is every way beneficial to the school, and is 
both just and generous. 


THE BENNETT LAW. 


Wisconsin is a good state in which to fight out along 
legal lines the complications of the public school idea as 
presented by the teaching in languages not English. We 
are not prepared to say that the now famous Bennett law 
offers the best solution of the problem legally, but we do say 
that it is well to have some of the surface questions 
brought before the people and into the courts. This is a 
vital matter, and will, if not speedily settled, enter into 
national politics. 

America received in the past ten years nearly 5,000,- 
000 people from other lands, a number twice as great as 
was the entire population when the Revolutionary War was 
upon us. We have welcomed them most heartily. We 
do not ask whether they are Romanists or Protestants. 
We do not ask whether they have been English, German, 
Irish, French, Italians, Swedes, or Russians, but we do ex- 
pect them to be Americans from the day they land upon 
our shores and accept our industrial and social prosperity. 
We do not object to the teaching of German, Spanish, or 
Italian, but we do object to the teaching of the school 
branches in any other than the English language. It is 
said that one always thinks in the language in which he 
learned the fundamental principles of that upon which he 
is thinking, and it would be a national misfortune for any 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The’ Teachers’ Bureau can aid you. 

Summer schools are restful aud helpfal. 

Alabama is’genuinely awake educationally. 

The Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat opens July 5. 

Teachers’ salaries in this country annually amount to more than 
$60,000,000. 

New York State had a very*general observance of Arbor Day 
last week Friday. 

Alabama is to hold a State N ormal Institute (Peabody) at Troy 
from Aug. 11 to Sept. 5, with an able corps of instructors. 

California received $600,000 from the sale of the United States 
land grant of 1841, and the entire sum was devoted to the general 
school fund. 

Salem, Mass., isa good deal exercised over the fact that there is 
no other city in the country of the size, without a superintendent 
of schools. 

The Drexel Indastrial Institute of Philadelphia, to be erected at 
an expense of $500,000 and to be endowed with $1,000,000, will 
furnish accommodations for 2,000 pupils. 

Shall Boston have a school exhibit at the World’s Fair? Cer- 
tainly, and ‘‘ do herself proud.’’ It will do her schools more good 
than the same investment in almost any other direction. 

Frank H. Haggerty, Aberdeen, So. Dak., in a pamphlet of 300 
pages, writes the history and geography, to the present time, of the 
territory of Dakota, and the states of North and South Dakota. 

Southern California is to have a summer school of methods at 
Santa Monica, a beautiful by-the-sea town. The faculty promises 
profit, as the place promises a delightful vacation. July 14 to 
August 22. 

The Michigan superintendents are holding a wide awake, 
thoughtful, every way profitable meeting at the parlors of Hotel 
Downey, Lansing, this week, with E. C. Thompson of Saginaw 
as president. 

Supt. Will S. Monroe of Pasadena is a great favorite in the 
institute work of the Pacific Coast. He is magnetic, courageous, 
and easy in his exercises, and cordial in the social out-of-institute 
life of the week. 

Supt. O. M. Brands, Paterson, N. J., has done himself and his 
city great credit in his elaborate, vigorous, sensible report issued 
this year. It is a masterly treatment of many phases of school ad- 
ministration, principles, and methods. 

The Boston School Board has published in a seventy-seven page 
pamphlet the ‘‘ Dorchester Celebration,’’ the 250th anniversary of 
the establishment of the first public school in Dorchester, which 
contains a valuable historical paper by W. A. Mowry, Ph.D. 

The teachers of England are displaying commendable energy in 


class of our people to be taught to think in any other lan-| securing a condition of things that makes professional recognition 


guage than our own. It will be suicidal for any political 
party, for any church, for any nation within this nation, 
to defy the well-nigh universal public sentiment that 
America is only for those who when they are among us 
shall be of us. 

We have had too much confidence in the superabound- 
ing good sense of the German people to think that they 
would for a moment allow an issue to be made ; but it is 
made, and they have combined successfully in Milwaukee 
under the war-cry, “Germandom versus Nativism.” 
They now claim that they are to carry the same war-cry 
into Illinois, Iowa, and Nebraska. The Germans have 
been uniformly respected as would-be-loyal Americans, 
but if they think that they can frighten Americans, that they 
can win in any national issue, they mistake; for there is 
no political party, nor will there ever be, that will not re- 
pudiate them upon a national platform. 

Various languages may be taught in our schools, but 
the teaching of school branches will always be in English. 
Whether the Bennett Law is wise or best in itself is not 
now a question, for there is a principle at stake upon 
which the very foundations of our government rest. 
The New York Evening Post (Dem.) voices a grand 


inevitable. Teaching is a profession, so far as high and grammar 
school principals are concerned in Boston and several other large 
cities. 

ArT PR1zEs.—At the Art School of the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York City, the D. O. Mills prize of $80 for general excellence 
in the architecture class, and the Robert Hoe prize of $100 for the 
best design to be placed in the Museum to the memory of the late 
Stephen Whitney Phenix, were awarded at the commencement ex- 
ercises last week. 

President Low has recommended two additions to the organiza- 
tions of Columbia College,—the founding of a School of Philosophy, 
which will correspond closely to the present School of Political 
Science, and the formation of a University Council, to be composed 
of twelve members, representing all the different schools of Colum- 
bia and chosen from the faculties. This Council will be hittle more 
than an advisory committee to the president, but as the system de- 
velopes, its powers will be increased and defined. 

Supt. E. F. Palmer of Vermont is making a great success of 
his county institutes. The popular enthusiasm is rarely equalled. 
The institutes are held for four days, all the teachers of the county 
being present. He gets up a program in which some thirty differ- 
ent people, several of them noted educators, have a part. College 
presidents, principals of normal schools, county and city superin- 
tendents, and principals of all grades of schools are enlisted in the 
work, 

The Bryant Clab connected with All Souls P. E, Church, New 
York City, has had great success with a class in ‘‘ Civics for Boys.’’ 
The boys are from the poor districts on the west side of the city, 


truth when it says: “No state in the American Union and are nearly all actively engaged in earning their own living. 


will permanently submit to the exclusion of the English 


They meet as a literary society; the leader selects a textbook in 


language from the schools.” Chicago Herald (Dem.) says : | civics, using at present Giffin’s Civics for Young Americans, reading 


an assigned portion at each session. Both leader and pupils discuss 


y in this countey owes mush to tho public freely the constitutional features of our system of government, 


Free schools and manhood suffrage are the poor man’s fortresses. 


He can be robbed of neither unless he shall foolishly yield to the|digressing into the study of history and our eeonomic policy. 
blandishments of his enemies. He would amount to little without/[n this way they review what they have been taught in school, 
them. The rich man can educate himeelf and his children as he focus what they have learned by experience and have read in 


pleases. His money gives him power with or without the ballot. 


the papers. This is a kind of work that should be done for 


vote for his defence, and they gave him the free schools for the| every young man who leaves school, till our schools do this work 
training of his children. Both of these institutions are the essence | more thoroughly than at present. 


of American democracy, and the day when they shall be surren- 
dered will be an evil one for the republic. So far as the Bennett 


Boston CooKINnG SCHOOLS.—The enthusiasm over the teach- 


Law is concerned, its real enemies are chiefly the enemies of the|ing of the art of cooking in connection with the Boston schools is 
public schools. It may have many thoughtless opponents at this|.+ high water mark. The cooking school is one of Mrs. Mary 


time, but they are temporarily under bad influences; they are mie- 
informed as to its nature and scope, and they will presently see 
their error. To permit the Democratic party in any state to be 


Hemenway’s many benefactions to the children and youth of the 


city. We have spoken more than once of the work as a boon to 


used, even for one campaign, as an instrament with which to strike | the poor and as an educational force, bat we have not spoken of it 
a blow of any sort at our school system, would be a folly that could| ,. 4, luxury it really is. On Friday last Mrs. Hemenway gave a 


not be atoned for in years. Let the Democrats of Wisconsin 
ponder well their decision in this matter. There are some victories 
that are;more costly and more disgraceful than defeats,”’ 


dinner ia honor of Miss Laura B. White of the Girls’ High School, 
to the culinary enthusiasts of the graduating clase. A number of 


special guests were invited, prominent among whom were Sapt. E. 
P. Seaver, Prins. Jamea A. Page and G. B. Putnam, Dr. Cheever, 
and Mrs. Richards. The feasting was on rare dainties, and the 
speaking was in a highly appreciative vein. One attraction was the 
exhibition, for the benefit of the girls and the delight of all, of the 
famous ‘‘ Wanzer’’ Portable Cooker. We have been much inter- 
ested in kindred patents, but this distances everything of the kind 
in its simplicity, reliability, economy, and general utility. Two 
sizes were used, in one of which, with the expenditure of half a 
cent in oil, there were steamed, in the presence of ths company 
that afterward tested the fruit of the method, a chicken, potatoes 
and onions, and custard pudding; in the other, at the cost of one 
cent in oil, roast beef, baked salmon, and boiled asparagus. There 
was no “‘ basting ’’ of the beef, and yet it came out in the moat delicious 
condition, thoroughly but delicately cooked through without the 
loss of a particle of juice ; the salmon was firm and rich ; the aspar- 
agus as unshrivelled as when cut in the garden; the onions and po- 
tatoes were boiled in the same kettle and in the same compartment 
with the chicken and pudding, and in the room with all the pupils and 
guests, and there was not the suspicion of their flavor in the atmos- 
phere, or in anything cooked with them. Of course its success lies 
in the fact that it is a genuine, reliable heat bath cooker, at an 
equal and unvarying temperature. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILE, 


DEGENERATION, 


A man once declared, and right solemnly, too, 

That whatever he liked with his own he would do; 

But men of our days have gone farther, and shown 

That they’ll do what they like with what isn’t their own. 


DEFINITIONS. 
A hard case—A nut shell. 
A fare barbarian—The car conductor. 
A-sharper—The scissors-grinder. 
AMBIGUOUS, 
Dauber (showing his latest artistic effort to his friend).—‘‘ Well, 
how do you like it? ’’ 
Laphson.—‘* My dear Dauber, how could you do it ?”’ 
LAPHSON SAYS: 
That he knows a man who has such a cold in his head that he 
can’t wash his face without freezing the water. 
That in a recent boiler explosion only one man escaped, and he 
was blown so far from the place that he was out of danger. 
That a friend of his has such a large bridge to his nose that 
although he has been trying all his life, he has not yet been able to 
cross it. 


THIS AND THAT. 


** See the yellow catkins cover 
All the slender willows over ; 
And on mossy banks so green 
Starlike primroses are seen ; 
Every little stream is bright ; 
All the orchard trees are white.”’ 
—Mary Howitt, 

— Max O’Rell denies that he is to write another book on 
America. 

— Ignatius Donnelly is said to have wholly abandoned his liter- 
ary ambition. 

— It is reported that the Emperor of Germany has ordered 500,- 
000 copies of Looking Backward to be placed in the public libra- 
ries of that country. 

— Da Maurier, Punch’s famous artist, is writing a novel. He 
will be his own illustrator. 

— The memorial to Wilkie Collins will be a library of fiction, to 
be placed in the ‘* People’s Palace.”’ 

— The Queen of Roumania is completing another dramatic work 
concerning rural life among the Roumanians. 

— The Emperor of China has much ability as a scientific investi- 
gator. He is now studying railroad constraction. 

— It is said that Rider Haggard has accepted an offer of $1,000 
a week for a forty weeks’ lecturing tour in America. 

— Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s son is the author of a recent scien- 
tific work. He is the fifth member of the family in authorship. 

— Ninety women’s clubs were represented at the convention of 
the General Federation of Women held in New York on April 23. 
— Miss Bisland says the tour around the world can be made 
easily in sixty-nine days by ordinary modes of travel, provided no 
connections are missed. 

— Mrs. Orr, who is writing the biography of Robert Browning, 
is a sister of Sir Frederick Leighton, and long lived in intimate re- 
lations with the Brownings. 

— It is twenty years since the death of the original Delsarte ; 
his son still carries out his theories, and he and his assistants have 
a large number of students in Paris. 

— Lady Sandborst, the Liberal orator and organizer, lately re- 
ceived the compliment of the freedom of the city of Dablin, an 
henor which has not been conferred on a woman for 300 years. 


An invalid teacher, Sherborn, Mass, writes :— 

Lying on my bed, I this morning read what Mr. George A. Littlefield 
says of the JOURNAL OF EpuCATION. Having received and read 
the paper ever since it was first published, I say that, whether I ever 
get well enough to teach school again or not, I do not see how I “* could 


get along without as long as God continues my li/e. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are uested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. | 


WORDS AND THEIR CHANGES. 


Idle was originally useless, unprofitable. In some of the earliest 
Latin-English dictionaries, inanis is translated idle. In the first 
part of the English translation of the ‘‘ Golden Legende,’’ contain- 
ing a portion of the first chapter of Genesis, we read the “‘ erth was 
ydle and voyde."’ Critics infer from this use of idle that Caxton 
must have made his version from the Vulgate where we read in 
Genesis i: 2: ‘‘ Terra autem erat inanis et vacua.”’ 

This, the former signification of idle, appears in Shakespeare : 

“ You said that idle weeds were fast in growth.”’—Richard III. 

Of antres vast and deserts idle.’ —Othello. 

Conceit was anciently fancy, opinion; as when Orlando (‘‘ As 
You Like It’’) says to his old friend and servant, Adam, who, 
weakened by fatigue and hunger, believes himself dying,—‘‘ Livy 
a little; cheer thyself a little. Thy conceit is nearer death than the 
powers.’’ Edgar, fearing for the reason and life of his father, 


says: 
” ** And yet I know not how conceit may rob 


The treasury of life.’’ 

Pepys (1632—170) mentions in his diary being invited to hear 
his friend Evelyn read parts of a play of his own composition,— 
very good, but not as he conceits them, I think to be,’’—is 
Pepys’s comment. This use of the word as a verb is not entirely 
forgotten ; we still occasionally hear some old-fashioned person say, 
**T conceit’? (usually pronounced consate) thus and so. It is well 
for us to be reminded, now and then, that the use of such ont-of- 
the-way terms does not of necessity imply ignorance; they may be, 
often are, relics of elegant speech. 

Obleege was the fashionable pronunciation of a bygone genera- 
tion, while /unch was a valgarism. 

In rhetoric the term conceits is applied to odd fancies unsupported 
by true taste, and to phrases of a ‘‘ false brilliancy.’’ Such are 


found in some of the old poets,—noticeably Donne. Wordsworth, 
defining the line, (sometimes hard to distinguish, between fancy and 
imagination, contrasts two passages referring to the same appear- 
ance in nature, the one from Milton’s Paradise Lost : 


‘* Sky lowered, and muttering thunder some sad drops 
Wept, at completion of the mortal sin ”’ ; 


the other, which he calls ‘‘ a conceit,’’ is ascribed to Chesterfield : 


** The dews of the evening most carefully shun, 
They are tears of the sky for the loss of the sun.’”’ 


We must agree with the poet-critic when he points out the 
beauty of the former and gravely says of the latter, that ‘‘ the 
nature of things does not sustain the combination.’’ 

PAMELA McCARTHUR COLE. 


MORE INEXCUSABLE ERRORS. 


I wish to speak of the incorrect use of a word, which I think has 
been merely mentioned before in these pages, and that is the use of 
any as an adverb, Constantly heard are such errors: ‘‘ Do not go 
any farther’’; ‘‘Are you any better?’’ And (to digress to an- 
other mistake) worse still, the answer sometimes is: ‘‘I am some 
better to-day,’’ which is less frequent because more glaringly in- 
correct. ‘' He does not improve any, ‘‘ My head does not hurt me 
any to-day;’’ ‘‘My head hurts me some to-day,’’ are not the 
speeches of the illiterate alone, but are perpetrated and perpetu- 
ated by our writers, ministers, orators, and teachers, 

This or that as an adverb is another favorite mistake, almost 
universal, I may say. That high,’’ that wide,’’ “this much,”’ 
or “‘ that much,’’ are heard upon all sides. 

Shakespeare, though ‘‘unlettered and unlearned,’’ used purer 
English than we, though professed grammarians, when he made 


ret we, *‘And for these courtesies I’ll lend you thus much 
monies ?’ 

Let us look in our dictionaries and note to what parts of speech 
these words are limited, and then amend our language. Teachers, 
at least, should set the example of correct speech. 

A GRAMMAR TEACHER. 


TEACHERS AND METHODS, 


The ‘ Classical Department,’ in JoURNAL of April 24, is 
favored with a valuable article by William H. Klapp. Two prop- 
ositions in his first paragraph would be improved by illastrations. 
They are as follows: 

** What may be a good method for one man may fail utterly in 
the hands of his superior, and a system, though patently at fault, 
may accomplish really remarkable results when applied by a 
teacher endowed with the peculiar power of imparting knowledge.’’ 

Can that really be called a ‘‘ good method ’’ for any one, in which 
a superior teacher will utterly fail when trying to use ? And, on the 
other hand, can a system be ‘‘ patently at fault’? with which “a 
teacher endowed with the peculiar power of imparting knowledge,”’ 
can accomplish remarkable results? Without illustrations these 
propositions are not quite obvious. Mr. Klapp’s own method of 
teaching prosody in Vergil cannot be taken as illustrating either of 
the foregoing propositions; for all that follows in the article illus- 
trates what a good teacher can do with a good method. 

My other point is that in his preliminary preparation for this 
work Mr. Klapp spends about one hour in explaining to his class 
**the practical foundations of the verse, the two kinds of feet em- 
ployed, and their number in each verse, the cwsural pause, the 
ictus, elision, and about half a dozen of the general rules of 
quantity.’’ This is sufficient to enable pupils with very little prac- 
tice to prove any line in Vergil, aud yet Mr. Klapp writes as though 
his pupils are not able to prove two or three lines until after they 


= 


have finished the second book of the Avneid, and he has given 
them a week or more of instruction on the scientific construction of 
the hexameter and pentameter verses. He says: 

‘‘ Then, for about a month, they come to the recitation prepared 
to read metrically the whole lesson in Latin, and at the same time 
to be able to prove the first two or three lines, and in addition, to 
hand in any two lines they may choose, properly 

pause, i vowels; 
pow this really takes them but a 
short time to prepare, and is in addition to their regular lesson.’’ 

And yet by his article we find that very soon after the first prelim- 
inary instruction they were able to read metrically ‘‘ with surprising 
grace and ease.”’ Certainly, then, the interesting work of proving 
might have been taken up mach earlier. 

R. L. PERKINS, Boston. 


DOUBLE LETTERS. 


I have never seen an answer to an inquiry made some time ago 
in ‘‘ Notes and Queries’’ concerning the present disuse of ‘‘ double 
letters.” When did this mode of spelling become fashionable ? 
Is it an old style revived ? However strange the present way of 
spelling sounds to one taught otherwise, there are many cases where 
it makes little difference. ‘‘ Good” conveys the same idea as ‘‘ g. 
double-o-d.’’ But in some instances a ‘‘ double letter’’ means 
something that two separate letters do not. ‘“‘ Doctor of Laws”’ is 
not expressed by L. L. D., but by LL.D. Double L; for double 
L means the plural Legum. : 

Persons have professed themselves deeply impressed by the state- 
ment that ‘‘ there is but one double letter in the alphabet,—that is 
double u.’’ The argament is equally whatever the letter, 
but did it ocour to them that their ‘‘double”’ letter is not u, 
bat v ? CLIo. 


ANSWERS TO “WHO SAID——?” 
[See JOURNAL of April 3, page 215.] 


1. Edward ILI. of England, of the Black Prince at the Battle 
of Crecy, 1346. 

2. General Lawrence, on the Chesapeake, 1813. 

3. Martin Luther, when sammoned to the Diet at Worms, 1521. 

4. Peter the Great of Rassia. 

5 Alfred the Great of England. 

6. Napoleon in Egypt, rallying his men for the Battle of the 
Psramids in 1798. 

7. Madame Roland, on the scaffold, 1793. 

8. Elizabeth, daughter of James I. of England; Electress of the 
Palatinate and Queen of Bohemia. 

9. Said when a child, by Charles XII. of Sweden. 

10. Napoleon, on sending to Paris the sword of Frederick the 
Great of Prussia. 

11. Charles I, of England, at his unsuccessful attempt to seize 
the ‘‘ Five Members’’ of the House of Commons, 1642. 

12. Said of Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, when he espoused the 
Protestant cause in the Thirty Years’ War. 

13. Sir Philip Sidney, at the battle of Zalphen, 1586. 

14. Louis XV. of France, on his deathbed, 1774. 

15. Sir Walter Raleigh, on the scaffold, 1618. 

16, Pietro Orseolo, on the sailing of a Venetian fleet. 


MAGIC SQUARES. 
BY T. 8. BARRETT, LONDON, ENG. 


In a former communication I explained how to make a magic 
square for avy required summation,—the root of the square being 
any prime number greater than 3, Exactly the same method may 
be used for all odd squares, provided the root is indivisible by 3. 
Thus, a 25-square, a 35 square, and a 49-square could be made this 
way,—but not a 9-square, nor a 15-equare, nora 2l-square. When 
the root is a multiple of 3, a different process has to be used. 

The 4 square can be made in a similar way to that already de- 
scribed; but the arrangement of the numbers in the rows of the 
two primary squares has to be different. An example will explain 
the method better than any rule. Let us, for instance, require a 
4-square summing 1891. Taking as before two groups of numbers, 
we may put down 1, 2, 3, 4, for the first, and 1000, 800, 80, 1, for 
the other. The sum of all eight numbers is 1891, as required. 
The smallest difference in the latter group, viz., 80 — 1, is greater 
than 4 — 1 in the former; hence, these numbers will do. The two 
primary squares can be thus made :— 


1 2|3/4 1000 | 800 | 80 | 1 
20 | 1 | 1000 800 
alilals 1 | 80 | 800 | 1000 

800 | 1000 1 


The object of their arrangement is that the same number shall 
not occur more than once in each row, column, or diagonal, and at 
the same time that it shall occur once in each of them. Look, for 
instance, at the figure 1 in the second of these squares. It is in 
every row, every column, and in each diagonal, and at the same 
time only once in each. The same with all the numbers in both 
squares. Besides this, it must be managed so that there is a differ- 
ence between the arrangement of the two squares, us, if we 
compare the first numbers in them,—viz., 1 in the first square, and 
1000 in the other,—we shall see that the position of the four 1’s 
and that of the four 1000’s does not coincide except in the top cell. 
That is how it must be, to prevent duplicates in the magic square. 
The easiest way to manage this is to make both primary squares on 
the same pattern, and then to tarn one of them one quarter round 
before superimposing, or adding together the respective cells. In 
the two squares above, it will be seen that if the respective numbers 
be added together, the resulting third square formed will be magic, 
yb 1891. The first row of the combined square is 1001, 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— How long is the course at the West Point Military Academy ? 
HROP, 


— The beetle is not blind,—why, then, the expression, “ blind as 
a beetle” ? MAcuiAs, 


— Can some querist tell me the origin of the expression, ‘‘ |, 
the nick of time”’ ? CHLOok. 


— Will you kindly inform me in what year the execution of 

Margaret Wilson, the Scotch Martyr, occurred ? 
A SUBSCRIBER, 

— To “Vv. E. H.’’: Edmund Kirke is the literary name of 

James Robert Gilmore, an American writer, author of ‘‘ Among the 
Pines,’’ ‘‘ My Southern Friends,”’ ete. K. 


— May I ask the querists, (1) Who were the characters in 
«Tales of a Wayside Inn”’ ? I mean the storytellers. (2) What 
color is “‘ miloi green’? ? (3) For what are 15-eent, 30-cent, and 
90-cent stamps used ? R. c. 


To ‘‘J. H. H.’’: Easter Sunday fell upon April 16, in 1876, 
Easter Day is always the Sunday after the full moon that appears 
on or next after the twenty-first day of March. If the full moon 
comes on Sunday, Easter is the Sunday after. The Episcopal 
Prayer-Book gives the rule for finding Easter Day in any given year, 

Credit also to ‘‘ M. A. H.,”’ “‘W. T. C.,’’ Somerville, Mass. 


— To “‘ M. E. W.’s” query, in JOURNAL of April 17: I would 
say Jonathan I. Trumbull, Connecticut’s first ‘‘ War Governor,’ 
was the original ‘‘ Brother Jonathan.”” Washington relied on him, 
says Sparks, ‘‘ as one of his main pillars of support,’’ and was ac- 
customed to consult him in emergencies,—‘‘ Let us hear what 
Brother Jonathan says.’’ (See Staart’s Life of Jonathan Trum- 
bull.) H. W. F. 


— To ‘' Massachusetts’’: The principal parts of the intransitive 
verb lie, are lie, lay, lain; of the transitive verb lay, lay, laid, lain. 

The first use of laid is correct, since it has a direct object, /i/:, 
The correctness of the second depends on the meaning of “‘ ete,’’ 
If it means, ‘‘ I had laid down something else,’* it is correct. If it 
means, ‘*‘ I had /aid down to rest,’’ it is wrong; it should be, ‘‘I 
had /ain down to rest. 


— Can you give some hints to one who would appreciate them about 
the system of grading by dividing grades into A and B classes and 
promoting from one to the other each half year ? Is that better than 
having no A and B classes and making promotions whenever pupils 
are ready, —individual promotions, —and whole class promotions only 
once per year? I can see things to approve in each method, but 
can the first be used when admissions into the high school can be 
made but once per year ? W. D. M. 


— What is the true inwardness of light importation of specie 
when our exports are 80 excessive ? A JOURNAL READER. 

In five years, from 1880~’85, exports from the United States ex- 
ceeded imports by $623,000,000; from 1876-’80 it was $921,000,- 
000, and yet but $50,000,000 in specie was imported to cover the 
entire $1,644,000,000, It was adjusted by various causes, not the 
least of which were interest on our public debt, and the investment 
of foreign capitalists in American industries, foreign travel, adjust- 
ing the balances that had been against us. Unless a nation has 
need of money it allows the credit to stand in its favor until! such 
time as adjustment is natural.—[Ep. 


— To “P. 8S. D.”’: Assuming that such local names as Mont- 
pelier, St. Cloud, Versailles, Cambray, ete., are but importations 
from France, the meaning of the original Montpellier as given by 
Webster, is borne out by ancient documents, the evidence of which 
is unanswerable. Montpellier = mons puellarum, so-called in the 
olden times after two well-known young girls, sisters of a local 
saint (St. Fulcrum, if I mistake not). To the student of etymol- 
ogy this will no doubt recall the famons Paris Montmartre = mons 
martyrit (in honor of St. Denis). I came across a Montpelier in 
Ireland, which was explained to me as signifying the mount of the 
peelers, because (a native told me with a bright twinkle in his eye) 
it swarmed with peelers, always trying to interfere with the distilling 
of “‘the best drop of potheen that ever wetted a Christian’s 
whistle,’’ A. Estociet, New York. 


FACTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Germany has 4,821 codperative societies. 
British gold coin loses by the friction or wear of circulation, 
about 1 per cent. in 25 years. 
According to official reports, our woods outside the vast forests of 
Alaska cover 489,000,000 acres 
The administration of the oath in civil cases is of high antiquity. 
See Exodus xxii: 11. i 
528. The oath was first administered in judicial proceedings i 
England, by the Saxons, in 600. The words, ‘ 
aud all his saints,”’ concluded an oath to 1550. 
LENGTH AND COST OF AMERICAN WARS. 


Wars. Length. Cost 
War of the Revolution, yre.—1775-"82 $135, 193,703 
Indian War in Ohio Territory, 1790 


War with the Barbary States, 1803-'04 

Tecumseh Indian War, 1811 : 
War with Great Britain, 3 yrs,—1912-15 107,159,100 
Algerine War, 1815 

First Seminole War, 1817 

Black Hawk War, 1832 


Second Seminole War, 


1845 
Mexican War, 2 yrs—1846-"48 66,000,000 


Mormon War, 


1856 
Civil War, 4 yrs.—1861-"65 6,500,000,000 
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FROM THE COLLEGES. 


NOTES. 
Cornell has doubled its student membership in four years. 


Harvard and Yale are in imitation of Cambridge and Oxford 
rather than of German universities. 

Howard University, Washington,—Dr. J. E. Rankin, president, 
—is to have a new memorial chapel. 

McGill University, Montreal, has received donations to the 
ane of $1,000,000 for the departments of the arts, sciences, and 

w. 

Rutgers College has a fund that will provide for the services of 
the most famous clergymen of the country at the regular chapel 
service. 

Colorado College is to have a complete preparatory school, 
known as — Academy, named in honor of Henry Cutler, Wil- 

» Mass. 

Mr. Halsh is to give $50,000 to the Nebraska Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, the same being one half the gross receipts of his barbed wire 
sold in that state. 


One of the most interesting alcoves in the library of 
COLBY UNIVERSITY 

is that which has been set apart as the ‘‘ Hamlin Alcove,’’ in mem- 
ory of the late Prof. Charles E. Hamlin, formerly of Augusta, who 
for many years filled the chair of natural history. He left his 
library to Colby. The total number is 1456 volumes, and there are 
omens 7 not few and books. The larger 
number by far relate to the natural sciences, especially to geology 
and conchology, the latter being his cee 

A memorial window in the eastern end of the 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
in honor of Mary Parsons Hankey, the first woman who received 
an academic degree at Columbia College, has been completed. 
She was graduated in 1887, and died in 1888. The window was 
designed and made in Manich. A scroll is inscribed with this 
motto, which she had adopted: ‘‘ Semper ita vivamus ut rationem 
redendam nobis arbitremur.’’——The college advisory committee 
has now under discussion the consolidating of all the athletic asso- 
ciations of the college under one head. By this arrangement all 
the money procured from entertainments or subscriptions will be 
turned into one common fund, and be divided among the several 
associations according to the needs of each. 
The following abstract from the latest calendar of the 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

is of great interest, in view of the fact that the institution is but 
fifty years old: There are six departments,—the literary, medical, 
legal, pharmacentic, homeopathic, dental. The libraries of the 
university consist of four,—the general, the medical, the law, and 
the dental,—all well equipped with the latest works on the various 
topics of which they treat, and containing in the whole 70,041 vol- 
umes, 14,626 pamphlets, and 514 maps and charts. The faculty 
at present consists of a president, 47 professors, 11 assistant pro- 
fessors, 6 lecturers, 20 instructors, and 31 assistants and minor 
members, making a total of 116. In point of number of students, 
the university now stands at the head of all the other institutions of 
this country. The net number of students is 2,143, enrolled in the 
different classes of their different departments as follows: Literary. 
—Resident graduates, 45; graduates studying in absentia, 33; can- 
didates for bachelor’s degree, 775; students not candidates for a 
degree, 148. Medical. — Resident graduates, 3; seniors, 94; 
juniors, 121; freshmen, 154. Law. — Resident graduates, 5; 
seniors, 219; juniors, 277; special students, 21. Pharmacy.— 
Resident graduates, 3; seniors, 33; juniors, 47. Homeaopathy.— 
Resident graduates, 1; seniors, 23; juniors, 23; freshmen, 25 
Dental.—Seniors, 41; juniors, 26; freshmen, 36. 


FROM OTHER COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRIA. —Recently a great granddaughter of the great Tyrolean 
patriot Andreas Hofer, Miss Anna Edle von Hofer, died as teacher 
in the citizen’s school at Hernals. 

Saxony.—The teachers of Leipsic have determined to erect a 
monument in honor of Dr. Kehr, the noted German’ educator. 
Sculptor Karl Seffner, of Leipsic, has been entrusted with its erec- 
tion, the work of which is contemplated to last a year. 

ENGLAND.—The English journals have much to say about Dél- 
linger (Professor), who died recently. He was doctor ‘‘ honoris 
causa,’’ by virtue of diplomas from Oxford and Edinburgh. The 
Educational Times says: “‘ Dr. Déllinger was one of those heroic 
characters of old Germany of whom Emperor William I. and such 
men as Prince Bismarck and Field-Marshal von Moltke, are types. 

The National Union of Teachers now counts 3,500 members, 
living in all parts of Great Britain. 

Prussta.—Number of Graduates in High Schools. —Acoording 
to data furnished by the ‘‘ Centralblatt der Ugterrichts Verwaltung’’ 
(the official organ of the minister of education) 266 gymnasia con- 
ducted examinations for graduation in 1889; 4,251 pupils signified 
their willingness to submit to the examinations, but shortly before 
the day arrived, 307 withdrew from the contest, and 93 were re- 
fased admission by the faculty,—reasons not stated. Of the re- 
maining 3,851 who were examined, 3,702 passed, 149 failed. Six 
of those who were less than 17 years old, 98 were 17, 579 
were 18, 972 were 19, 959 were 20, 1,088 were 21 or more; 616 
of the graduates went to universities to study Protestant theology, 
326 Catholic theology, 12 Hebrew theology; 703 went to study 
law, 29 cameralia, 873 medicine, 210 philology and philosophy, 109 
mathematics and natural sciences. me, especially the youngest 
ones, had not decided what study to pursue; 239 went to military 
academies with the view to enter the army; 110 will devote them- 
selves to civil engineering ; 33 to mining engineering ; 270 intend 
to enter forestry, postal, and state civil service; 130 will go to 
farming, commerce, and industrial pursuits; 37 to other callings. 
What a wonderfully interesting item this is! It calls for compari- 


sons. Will not some state superintendents set on foot inquiries 


which will reveal the fact of ‘* What becomes of our graduates ? ”’ 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing 
he old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give li indi- 
co. tom of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the ] 


GERMAN PHILOsoPHICAL CLAssics FoR READ- 
ERS. By Kant, Hegel, Liebnitz, Fichte, ete. Chicago: S. C. 
Griggs & Co. 

From time to time, as individual books in this series have ap- 
peared, we have commented upon them with much enthusiasm ; but 
now that the series appears in extended form we would once more 
call attention to them because of the service they are rendering 
students of philosophy, both professionals and amateurs. There is 
nothing in English to be found on either continent so valuable to 
the students of German philosophy as this series, at once inexpen- 
sive, usable in form, attractive in type, modernized in translation. 
As Dr. W. T. Harris once said to us personally, ‘‘In whatever 
other form a man may have * Hegel’s Philosophy of History,’ he 
wants the Griggs’ volume for re-reading in an easy way at least once 
every year.’’ A Harvard student recently accounted for his rank 
in history on the ground that he reads the Ggiggs’ Classic of Hegel’s 
Philosophy of History before every examination. The remarkable 
feature of each of these volumes is the fact that it commands the 
admiration of the expert and is appreciated by the novice. 

One who is familiar with the list of scientific, philosophical, and 
literary books published by this house, and remembers what Chi- 
cago was but little time ago, will not wonder at the following trib- 
ute from Trubner’s American, European, and Oriental Literary 
Record, London, England : 

**Tt seems almost incredible that within a generation the site of 
Chicago should have been the haunt of wild beasts and that to-day 
such books should be published there as the ‘ German Philosoph- 
ical Classics for English Readers,’ containing Kant, Hegel, Leibnitz, 
Fichte, and others. These are among the late literary ventures of 
that enterprising firm of publishers, Messrs. S. C. Griggs & Co., 
who have already contributed to the literature of the West by issu- 
ing quite a library of high class works, among others those of 
Norse Literature by Professor Anderson, those on Archawology by 
Foster, on Ethnology and Geology by Winchell, Belles-Lettres by 
Dr. Mathews, and English Literature by Welsh.”’ 


Nora’s Return. A Sequel to “'The Doll’s House” of 
Henry Ibsen. By Ednah D. Cheney. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Only a little quarto in illuminated heavy paper covers, yet big 
with the promise to please and to bless. The deep interest excited 
by I[bsen’s drama will make this sequel in demand. It is in every 
respect a successful effort to carry forward the tale from where the 
dramatist abandons it in a domestic tragedy, so as at length to 
answer the natural longing inquiry, Did Nora ever come back to 
her home ? Mrs. Cheney has absorbed and reflected to a surpris- 
ing extent the author’s work in spirit and style; her sequel has 
continuity and ingenuity, with —. She has made a study 
of womanhood, and doubtless has given a truer interpretation of 
Nora’s character and motives thau ever dawned on Ibsen. The 
profits of this book will be given to the Fair for the benefit of the 
New England Hospital for Women and Children, to be held in 
Boston next December, and the author says: ‘‘ From my connec- 
tion with this institution . . . Ihave learned so much of the 
great lesson of life, that in service for others we secure our own de- 
velopment and happiness, that [ dedicate to this cause my little 
book, which strives to show how this truth taken into the heart 
er make life clear in the light of duty and happy in the warmth 
of love. . 


Litrte Saint AND Oraer Srories. By 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. Illustrated by Reginald B. Birch. 
New York: Charles Soribner’s Sons. 146 pp., 84 x7. $1.50. 
There is not a more popular story teller on two continents than 

Mrs. Barnett. This book contains, not one, but four stories. 

After ‘‘ Little Saint Elizabeth ’’ comes ‘‘ The Story of Prince Fairy- 

foot,’’ in three parts; to these are added ‘‘ The Proud Little Grain 

of Wheat’’ and ‘‘ Behind the White Rock.’”’ The plot of the 
leading story contrasts to a certain extent with that of the famous 

** Little Lord Fauntleroy.’’ The little saint is of foreign birth, 

and is taken to New York in early years. She is rich but feels 

poor, whereas at the start the little lord was poor but felt rich; the 
difference being accounted for, it would seem, by the sad fact that the 
former has no wise, warm-hearted mother to love and cherish her, 
and be loved and cherished and named ‘‘ Dearest’’ in return. The 
author introduces her saintly heroine pityingly, as a poor little 
saint, who had not lived a very natural or healthy life, and knew 
absolutely nothing of childish pleasures. Her unguided conscien- 
tiousness makes misery for her. But Mrs, Burnett never forsakes 
her pen children in time of trouble; all must read how Elizabeth 

did good, and wasat last rewarded. In the second story are fairies 

as full of frolic as Pack himself. The last two stories are delight- 

ful also, each in a different way. Of corresponding excellence is 
the style of illustrating, printing, binding; so that the collection 
forms a bouquet of beauty. 

Tue Great War Synpricate. By Frank B. Stockton, 
Author of ‘‘ The Lady or the Tiger,’’ ‘‘ Radder Grange,’’ ete. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 191 pp., 7x5. Price, $1. 
To the rapidly growiog sociological literature of the day one 

may apply the rule for testing mushrooms,—‘ Kat them; if they 

agree with you they are mushrooms, if they poison you they are 
toadstools.’”’ The prestige of this writer is high in his recogni 
sphere; but when, as is becoming common, the novelist takes on 
the prophetic quality, he places himself in untried relations to his 
constituency, and must be re-examined and newly certificated. 

We do not by any means propose to assume this responsibility. 

It is the fisheries difficulties that have tempted Mr. Stockton 
into making the wheels of time fly swifter round, to a point about 
a decade hence, where the political relations between the United 
States and Great Britain are seriously strained. By a system of 
protection for our fishing fleets that has been adopted at Washing- 
ton, they are attended by cruisers whose duty is to keep an even 
balance, so that the ‘‘ One and Inseparable”’ shall not step on the 


toes of the Lion nor yet be punched by the Unicorn. In an evil 
hour of cod-hauling intoxication, the ‘‘ Eliza Drum’’ gets possibly 
within the three mile limit,—or, say, where a fish might be taken 
whose head or tail was in prohibited waters, like ‘‘ Ginx’s Baby”’ 


that lay across the dividing line between two towns. Just as she 
is about to receive friendly warning of her perilous position, our 
vessel is seized by the British cruiser ‘‘ Dog Star.’’ Then comes a 
break in the long and badly strained international relations, fol- 
lowed by the organization of a Great WarSyndicate. The descrip- 
tions of marine warfare are adapted to honor science, even though 
they disgrace civilization. How it all ends the reader will discover. 


An Arp To Greex At Sigur. By E. C. Ferguson, 
Ph.D., Professor of Greek in McKendree College, Lebanon, IIL, 
Author of ‘‘ Questions on Cwsar and Xenophon.’’ Chicago: 
John C. Buckbee & Co. 360 pp., 8} x6. Price, $1.50. 

This substantial aid for classes and private students is 
in three parts, the first consisting of an alphabetical list of words 
occurring in the first three books of Xenophon’s Anabasis ; the 
second, of classified lista; the third, of supplementary lists and 
words to be distinguished. The last twenty-five pages are occupied 
with indexes; namely, Greek words, Latin Cognate words, and 
English derivatives. 

Schools and colleges, in seeking to wipe out the reproach of oppo- 

nents of the classics, that there is so little to show for years of 
study given to the dead languages, now quite generally make the 
translation of Latin and Greek at sight a catalogue requirement. 
Hence the necessity of a reform in methods of classical instraction, 
the demand for an improved textbook that shall unchain the sta- 
dent from the voluminous lexicon and facilitate his early acquisition 
of a sufficient vocabulary for practical use. This book is a com- 
plete answer to the inquiries, How shall we teach, and How shall 
we study Latin and Greek? Its pages are full of encouragement 
and inspiration to teachers and learners. Advanced students will 
likewise find it a means of testing the accuracy of their knowledge, 
through the lists of important words it furnishes. 
These few hundred important words which are placed before the 
young student to be thoroughly committed to memory, will go far 
toward providing the key to an ordinary page of either language. 
At the same time, the book is not expected to do away with all use 
of the lexicon. The arrangement of words in groups, with spaces 
that are like milestones to relieve the tediousness of travel, enables 
the student to concentrate upon them, and to strengthen his mem- 
ory of their meaning by the powerful principle of association. 
Other points of the arrangement, such as relate to the parts of 
of speech and to com , will be noticed and welcomed as soon 
as the book is — 
Tue Compteat Enauish By Daniel 
Defoe. Edited, with Notes and Index, by Karl D. Biilbring, 
M.A., Ph.D. London: David Nutt: 295 pp., 0} x 64. 
In the manuscript collection of the British Maseum, numbered 
32,655 of the Additional MSS , is preserved the autograph work 
which appears now in print for the first time, although its existence 
was noted by John Foster thirty years ago It was one of the last 
creations of a man who made his name immortal by a book of in- 
finitely smaller dimensions than this whose date is authentically 
fixed as 1729, just after the death of Peter the Great and his tem- 
porary successor, Catherine I., to whom the author refers as the 
late Czar and the late Empress, as he likewise does to Prince 
= aguaaeaes newly deprived of the Regency and sent into Siberian 
exile. 

Truly times have changed, and in most things, if not all, readers 

of Defoe’s Compleat English Gentleman will gladly say, ‘* Let by- 

gones be bygones.’ His book reveals the deplorable state of ig- 
norance in which the majority of the gentry etill persisted in his 
day. The subjects taught in public schools were almost exclusively 
the dead languages, Latin and Greek, and in the upper forms, 
sometimes Hebrew and Arabic. School discipline was very rigor- 
ous. ‘* Divers scholars of Eton run away from the school for fear 
of beating.’’ Even in the universities corporal punishment was in 
use. Very curious are these ‘' Usefull Observacions on the General 

Neglect of Education . . . . with Instruccions how Gentlemen may 

Recover the Defficiency of their Latin, and be Men of Learni 

tho’ without the Pedantry of the Schools,’’ clothed in abnor 

diction, antiquated orthography and type, with the uncoiled letter 

s forever obtruding on the sight. In the present renaissance of 

things old-fashioned, this book, that has been so long in the limbo 

of manuscript, may be accounted timely. 


Tue Fowler & Wells Company, New York, has just 
issued Practical Typewriting by the Ali-finger Method, by Bates 
Torrey, ($1.00). This is arranged for self-instruction, school use 
and lessons by mail, and also contains general advice, typewriter 
expedients, and information relating to allied subjects. Every 
word of the book is practical, and it deserves the highest recom- 
mendation. 

A Perrect Memory: How ro Arran I, is the apt 
title of an inexpensive handbook comprising the practical points of 
various ingenious eystems that have been devised for strengthening 
the memory and making it retentive. From the suggestions which 
this compreheneive little work offers, a teacher can invent numer- 
ous interesting exercises, combining pleasure and profit, while 
making herself and pupils conversant with the fundamental princi- 
ples of mnemonics. Compiled by Charles Hartly; revised and en- 
larged by John A. Shedd, author of ‘‘ Shedd’s Natural Memory 
Method.’”’ New York: The Teachers’ Publishing Company. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Why [am a New Churchman ; by Rev. Chauncey Giles; petes, 26 
ceuts. Philadelphia: American New Church Tract and Pub. > 
Practical Lessons in German Conversation; by A. L. Meissner, 


zed | D.Lit.; price, 85 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co 


The Compleat English Gentleman ; by Daniel Defoe; edited by Karl 
D. Bulbring, M.A., Ph.D. London: David Nutt. 

Robert Browning; by Edmund Gosse; price, 75 cents. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Theory of the Moral System; by Rev. E. W. Cook, A.M. Burling- 
ton, Vt: Free Press Association, 

Memorial to the General Assembly; by the Minister of Public In- 
struction. Montevideo: 217 Calle Rincon. 

The Danvers Jewels; price, 40 cents. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Orations and After-Dinner Speeches of Chauncey M. Depew. New 
York: Cassell & Co. 
ae Land; by Jerome K. Jerome; price, $1.00. New York: Henry 

olt & Co. 

Elements of Geometry; by C. F. R. Bellows. Philadelphia: John E. 
Potter & Co. 

Nee ee th Inorganic and Organic; by Charles London Bloxam 
Philadelphia: P Blakiston, Son & Co. 

The Stories of Three Burglars: by Frank R. Stockton; price, $1.00. 


New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 


By far the best books on LANGUAGE and GRAMMAR 

LANG [ | A GE a are the PRACTICAL LESSONS IN THE USE OF 
° English, by Mary F. Hyde of the Albany (N. Y.) Normal School. 
Though recently published, these books bave already been introduced in over two hundred and fifty cities and towns in New England; in over a hundred and fifty cities and towns in the West, ang 
very widely in other parts of the country. We send FREE an Outline of work for the 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th years of school, and sample pages of the Hyde’s Language Books. First Book, 35 cts. ; 


Second Book, 60 cents. In order to make these Books more widely known, we will, until July Ist, 1890, send them at HALF PRICE, by mail postpaid, to those mentioning this paper. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers, : : 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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TEACHERS’ MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
Jane 25, Kentucky State Association, Frankfort. 
June 26-28, Missouri State Association, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
Jane 26-29, Texas State Association, Galveston. 
Jove 26-28, Maryland State Association, Bay Ridge. 
July 1-3, Tennessee State Association, Memphi 


GEORGIA. 

There are five counties in Georgia where the city system of 
schools extends over the entire county. In each of these counties 
the schools are all under one board of education and one superin- 
tendent. There are longer and better schools in these counties than 


in other counties of the state. Some of these systems have been in| G,, p 


operation for nearly twenty years. The seventeenth annual — 
of the schools of Augusta and Richmond County is just out. The 
scholastic population of the city is 9,460, and of the county outside 
of the city it is 4,232, or less than half the scholastic population of 
the city. Statistics showing illiteracy are also given. In the city 
they show 37 per cent., and in the country 38 per cent. of the scho- 
lastic population to be illiterate. In other words, these figures 
show that nearly 40 per cent. of the children who are entitled to 
the free schools of Augusta and Richmond County do not avail 
themselves of the opportunity of attending them. How the races 
are represented in those per cents. is not shown. In the city the 
whites number 4,891; the blacks, 4,569. In the country the 
whites are 1.583, and blacks 2,648. These figures are from a 
census of 1886. 

This annual report bas a commendable feature which I have 
never seen on any other report; viz., a map of the county on the 
outside of the cover, showing the location of Augusta and all the 
country schools, as well as public highways, streams, etc. In his 
report Supt. L. B, Evans has dwelt at some length on the methods 
employed in the schools. He points out many good features, and 
shows his schools to be abreast of the times. These words are 
notable: ‘‘ The private school system is a thing of the past.’’ 
Among the evils of the public school system he notes: ‘‘ Too many 
— to a teacher; preference (among teachers) in dignity of the 

igher over lower grades; selection of teachers by favors rather 
than by merit, resulting in the choice of incompetent teachers and 
their retention in office.’”’ Vocal music is taught by regular, salar- 
ied teachers of music. The board has revoked all the licences 
issued before Dec. 7, 1889, in order to bring applicants for certifi- 
eates to teach in the schools under a more rigid examination. 
Under the new rales, two thirds of the applicants were refused 
licence to teach. There are six kindergarten schools in the city, 
with 300 ‘‘ kinder’’ to garden them. 


ILIINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MBROER, Peorsa. 

Sapt. N. C. Dougherty, of Peoria, bas been invited to make 
address at the Georgia State Association. His subject will 
“‘ The Relation of the Educator to his Work.’’ 

The election of school directors and school boards throughout the 
state occurred on Saturday, April 19. The general interest mani- 
fested, and the results of the i prove that the people stand 
by the public schools. 

The annual institute of Henry apy | was held last month. 
County Superintendent Williams made a departure in limiting the 
number of subjects taught. Denton J. Snider, of St. Louis, the 
great Shakespearian critic, delivered two lectures daily on the 
dramas of Shakespeare. Professor De Garmo, of the State Normal 
University, gave a course of lectures on language teaching; and 
Brown, of The Public School Journal, on psychology 
These, with incidental instruction in music and temperance physi- 
ology, were the topics. 


INDIANA. 


The state board of education will meet in regular session in In- 
dianapolis on the 19th of May. 

It is seldom that a state is called upon to suffer the loss of so 
much edovcational talent in so short atime as has Indiana in the 
deaths of Prof. E. P. Cole of Bloomington, Prof. Richard Owen of 
New Harmony, and Supt. Jobn K. Walts of the Marion schools. 

The 3d district school building at Frankfort was destroyed by 
fire on the morning of the 2let of April. The loss of property 
amounted to $13,000, and 350 pupils were thrown out of school. 

The commencement exercises of the Greenwood High School 
were of more than usual interest this year. 

While the members of the senior class of Wabash College have 
just been excused from making orations on commencement day, 
those of the State University,—47 in number,—are all about to be 
compelled to make public addresses. 

Union City has secured $32,000 with which to erect a new school 
building during the coming summer. The above amount of money 
to be expended does not include the grounds on which to place the 
building. 

oy H. M. LaFollette, sa tendent public instruction, is an 
active candidate for con onal honors in his district. He has 
already secured the delegation from Boone County. 

De Pauw University has a total enrollment of 902 students this 
year in all the different departments. Of these, 326 are in the 
preparatory, and 154 in the normal! department. 

Huntington has been selected as the place for holding the next 
meeting of the Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association ; and Edin. 


burg has secured the like honors for the Southern Indiana meeting. 


be | 


The Indiana University has an enrollment of 326 in the college 
classes this year. = 
MICHIGAN. 


The Detroit Board of Estimates by reducing the appropriations 
for the city schools have practically defeated the plans of the board 
of education for furnishing free textbooks in the schools of that city, 
Mr. Walter H. Cheever, for the past five years superintendent 
of the Three Rivers schools, has been elected to a corresponding 
position in the Lansing public schools, to succeed Supt. D. Howells, 


“Geel Haven has established a kindergarten department in con- 
nection with the public schools, and has secured Miss Carrie Hotch- 


kiss to conduct the work. . 

Supt. F. S. Fitch, who has been in charge of the Pontiac schools 
for nine years, severs his connection at the close of the present 
school year, to enter the field of journalism. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The school superintendents from various parts of the state have 
organized an association. It met in Columbia April 18 and 19. [It 
was a lively, instructive meeting. Prof. D. B. Johnson, of the 
Columbia graded schools, was elected president, and D, F. Hous- 
ton, Spartanburg, secretary. 

The teachers of Marlboro County have a large county association. 
Prof. D. C. Roper, of the flourishing Clio school. is one of the 
leaders of the different meetings. York County also has a teach- 
ere’ association. Professor Banks, of Rock Hill, is the head of it. 

Williamston, a healthy college town in Greenville County, will 
entertain the state teachers this summer. No better place could 
have been selected. 

Newberry has decided on graded schools. The trustees have 
advertised for nine teachers,—a superintendent and eight assistants 
for the white and colored schools. 

Capt. Jno. L. Weber, school commissioner of Charleston County, 
is a leading candidate for state superintendent of education. No 
better man in South Carolina could be chosen. He is full of en- 
ergy, and, if elected, will work marvelous things for education in 
this state. 


TENNESSEE, 


The State Teachers’ meeting will be held at Memphis, July 1 to 3. 
It is intended to make thie the best meeting ever held in the state, 


Tue Teacuers’ Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION has bat few 
candidates for its large number of Eastern openings. astern 
Agencies have a large nicmber for each place, and hence confess 
that they have ‘‘ favorites.’’ Send to the Co-operative, Chicago, 


70 Dearborn St., for circalavs. 


UMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


Grimsby Park, Ontario, 


25 Miles West of Niagara Falls. 


VOICE CULTURE, 
EXTEMPORE SPEECH, 


READING, 
RECITATION, 


TRAINING OF BODY FOR VISIBLE EXPRESSION. 


Mind Culture the great feature. Practical for All. 


VIE 


ASSEMBLY and 
SUMMER UNIVERSITY. 


Aug. 15th 
EFFECTIVE ORATORY, 


An Ideal Vacation. 
Progams. 


Varied Recreations, 
Finest Music, Eloquence, and Entertainment. 


Popular Schools. Brilliant 


PEDAGOGICAL COURSE, 
NIVERSITY, 


Special Rates for Beard. July 16—Aung. 13. 


College of Liberal Arts, 14 courses; Bible School, 11 courses; Music, 7 courses: 
Elocution, 8 courses; Art, 10 courses; Business, 4 courses. 


Address 


SILAS 8. NEFF, Principal, 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
1124 Arch Street. PHILADELPHIA. 


AND ORATORY; 


Faculties of Specialists from the Best Colleges and Conservatories Arouse Great 
Enthusiasm and Impart the Finest Instruction. 


SSEMBLY, 


July 28—Aug. 18. 


{ Daily Programs. Special Days. W. C. T. U. Meetings. Missionary Oon- 
ferences. Woman’s Council. C. L. 8. C. Meetings, &c. 


THE ASSEMBLY FOR 1890 


Boston School of Oratory. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF 1890 


Will be held in the City of Boston. and will be conducted by MOSES TRUE BROWN, M.A. New views 
the DELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION by Professor BRown. 
the Delsarte Asthetic Movement«, by Miss CLARA TILESTON POWER. A Course of Lectures apd 
Keadings from eminent people, iuciuding Professors RAYMOND, GARLAND, TICKNOR, HAYES, Miss 
Swayze, H. BERNAKD CARPENTER, HANNIBAL A. WILLIAMS, and LELAND POWERS. ; 


Session of five weeks opens Monday, July 7th. Begin April 10th - 
ment. Excellent board and rooms at Summer Send for with 
ddress MOSES TRUE BROWN, No. 7 BEacon ST, Boston, Mass. 


. ecial Notice. Sg Bectes School of Oratory will open its 18th year October 7th, 1890- 
of ears’ and one year’s complete courses. Thorough instruc 


SUMMER 


Thirteenth Annual Session, Beginning July 14, ’90. 
3 Weeks. 23 Professors. 


The Best Location—Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 
EMERSON COLLECE OF ORATORY;; | The Oldest Summer School. Combining Rest and 


3 Weeks. Dr. C. W. Emerson and Faculty, | The Best Instructors. Recreation with 
The Greatest Advantaves. 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: The Most Thorough Courses Study and 
5 Weeks. 16 Professors. of Study. Improvement. 


ATTENDANCE FOR 1889 WAS 350, FROM 28 STATES AND T LARG 
ERRITORIES, MAKING THIS 
SUMMER SCHOOL IN THE UNITED STATES. 


cy” SEND FOR CIRCULAR. WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, 


A. W. EDSON, Manager School Methods, Werecnter, 


Includes such eminent names as 
Rey. Drs. F. W. GunsAvtus, J. T. O. H. TirFANY; Rev. RussELL H. ConwELt, 
Mee. MARY A. LIVERMORE, MARION HARLAND, Mrs. MARGARET E. SANGSTER, Mr. GEORGE 
W. CABLE. Fisk JUBILEE SINGERS, OTSEGO BAND, THE BEN-HuR TABLEAU. Chaplain 
McCaBk, Prof. J. C. FREEMAN, Mr. JAS. A. GREEN, Mr. ALEXANDER BLEEK; &C., &C.. 


tay Send for the Assembly Herald, giving full particulars, expenses, etc., to 
JOHN M,. HALL, Flint, Mich. 


The Sauveur Summer School of Languages. 


(Removed from Amherst, Mass., and Oswego, N. Y., to Burlington, VI.) 


FIFTEENTH SESSION: 
July 9th to Aug. 19th. 


“The Sauveur Summer School of 
work of this country.” — The Critic. 


For Catalogues of the School, and Circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works, address 


AMHERST Summer 


at AMHERST COLLEGE, “bo. 


Instruction given in Eight U.anguages (ten classes daily in Fre . am). also 
in Chemistry, Drawing, Painting, Wood Carvin Physical Tratuing. 
Realizes the idea of a school of Languages,” —Prof. W. 8. TYLER. “Jt is thorough, it is cheap, it 8 
pleasant, it is the school for practical work.”’—EDUCATIONAL COURANT. : 
Beautiful location. Excursions and Picnics on Saturdays. Circular and Programme free. 
Address Prot. W. L. MONTAGUE, Ausherst, Max. 


For Board and Rooms address 
Miss H. L. BurRITT, Burlington, Vt. 


Languages has come to bea recognized factor in the educational 


Chautauqua Summer Schools. 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, 


Dr. W. R. HARPER, Vale, Prin. 


Twenty Professors from Leading Colleges avd 
Universities, 


TEACHERS’ RETREAT. 


Dr. J. W. DICKINSON, Mass., Prin. 
Ten Assistants. Best Methods. Thorough Work. 


INSTITUTE OF SACRED SCRIPTURE. 


Dr. W. HARPER, Prin. 
Study of the Bible in the Original and in English. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Dr. H. BR. PALMER, Director. 


W. H. SHERWOOD. Pianist. HARRY WHEELER, Voi0¢. 
I. V. Organ. 


SCHOOLS OF ELOCUTION, DELSARTE, PAINTINC, WOOD-CARVING, 


PHYSICAL CULTURE, BUSINESS, ETC. 


REMEMBE 


ODORE ROOSEVELT. T. 


ORCHESTRA, THE SCHUBERT QUARTET, 


Ball, Tennis, Rowing Riding, eto, 


THAT, in addition to all these opportunities, the Student at CHAUTAUQ 
HIGGINSON 
Eng.), RUSSELL H. CONWELL. RI 
POWERS, and scores of others ;—of listening to Piano Recitals by W. EI. SHERWoot a 


MADAME 
of seeing the beautiful STEREOPTICON VIEWS, and the famous Ben 


Writo for an Illustrated Catalogue to W. A. 


UA has the privilege of hearing men like EDW 

ARD BELLAMY, THE- 
4, IN P. NEWMAN, THOS, N. PAGE, LELAND 
neerts by the HARVARD QUARTET, ROGERS’ BAND AND 
A GRAND CHORUS OF 500 VOICES, etc: 
oft Lanterns, and other spectacles :—of taking part in Base 


DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. ¥: 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


A. J. Cartis of Yarmouth has resigned the prin- 
cipalship of the high school to assume the position 
of superintendent of schools at Uxbridge, Mass. 

York Beach has erected a new school building. 


VERMONT. 


Prof. Horace M. Willard, who has had charge 
of the Saxton’s River Academy until quite re- 
cently, will take the position of principal of the 
Howard Seminary, West Bridgewater, Mass., in 
September. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mr. Frederic W. Kingman is teaching in the 

h grammar school at West Barnstable. 

tate Agent A. W. Edson met the recently 
elected school superintendents in Worcester and 
Hampden counties, Saturday, the 3d inst., for a 
consideration of the work and duties of superin- 
tendents. 

Prin. Emma O. Conro, and associate principals 
Miss A. M. Lund and Miss E. J. Tucker, will 
sever their connection with the Howard Collegiate 
Institute at the close of the present school year. 

The Bridgewater Normal commenced its spring 
term April 22. Mr. Arthur C, Boyden has charge 
of the school. 

Privo. H. H. Williams, of the East Bridgwater 
High school, isso mach improved in health that it 
soon be able to resame his 

uties, 

The annual meeting of the Ham Count 
Teachers’ Association will be heldvat the h 
school hall in Springfield, May 23. Program: 

10.00.—Attention, by Prin. J. C. Greenough 
Westfield Normal School. 

10.30.—A Few Leading Features of American 
History for Public Schools, by Prin. J. A. Cal- 
lahan, Holyoke. 

11.30.—Language and Its Relations to Ideas, by 
Hon. J. W. Dickinson, secretary Massachusetts 
Board of Education. 

2.30.—Arithmetic, by Mr. Geo. I, Aldrich, 
superintendent schools of Qaincy, Mass. 

3 30.—Physical Culture, by C. W. Emerson, 
M.D., Emerson College of Oratory, Boston, Mass. 

Brief discussions after the reading of each paper. 

W. W. CoLsurRn, President, 

LauBA C. HARDING, Secretary. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES DELICIOUS LEMONADE. 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of hot or cold 
water, and sweetened to the taste, will be found 
refreshing and invigorating. 


Means health, vigor, 
vivacity, good morals. 
The Sherman “ King” 
Vaporizer will secure 
pure air wherever it 
is used. It’s simple 
and inexpensive. In- 
fallible in operation. 
$3.50 pays for bed- 
room size; $5 to keep 


whole house pure. 


Testimonials by the score. 
Send for illustrated circular, 
free to all. Address Sherman 
‘*King’’ Vaporizer Company, 
45 Kilby St , Boston, Mags. 


National Teachers Bureay, 


100 BrBLe Houser, 
dth Ave. & 8th St., NEW YORK. 
TEACHERS WANTED 
at once for some of the best salaried positions 
in city and country schools. Make applica- 
tion without delay, inclosing stamp. 
HAROLD C. COOK, Manager. 


Going to take a trip this summer? The 
Great Northern Railway has arranged a 
A VC | series of splendid excursions to finest points 
of interest in the West and Northwest, 
following the National Educational Con- 
vention at St. Paul, Minn., July 4th to 11th. 
Write for tour book to F. I. itney, G. P 
You & T.A., St. Paul, Mion., or A. C. Harvey, 
Agent, 228 Washington Street, 


END for our new Catalogue of ‘‘ TEACHERS’ 
HELPS,” including list of Blackboard Stencils. 
No stamp necessary. Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From April 28, to May 4, inclusive.) 


— Sudden death of Senator Beck. 

— Notable reception to Stanley in London. 

— Géréme, the celebrated painter, seriously il), 

— Many arrests among the Anarchists in Paris. 

— Series of disasters to the British fleet in Chi- 
et ft Yale’s department of music form 

— Rooms o 4 m - 
ally dedicated. 

— Floods in Louisiana and Texas still threaten- 
ing life and property. 

— Senior class at Williams College votes not to 
hold clase day exercises. 

— King of Samoa signs a treaty for the settle- 
ment of the Samoan troubles. 

— Gloucester vessel conficated and crew impris- 
oned at Harbor Breton, N. F. 

— May-day demonstrations in Europe result in 
little bloodshed, and are considered failures. 

— Texas town struck by a hurricane, and 
churches, business houses, and residences wrecked. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
AND ORATORY. 


We have taken occasion more than once to com- 
pliment in high terms the ingenious, skillful, 
sensible, natural work of Silas S, Neff, principal 
of the National School of Elocution and Oratory 
of Philadelphia, and it gives us pleasure to call 
attention to the sixteenth summer session of this 
school, which will be held at Grimsby Park, On- 
tarie, Can., twenty-five miles west of Niagara 
Falls, July 7 to Aug. 8. 

The location is everyway delightful ; the social 
features of the school are attractive; the ‘‘ rest 
elements ’’ are adapted to those who would com- 
bine climatic and intellectual tonic; the profes- 
sional courses, spirit, and methods are that 
could be asked. 


THe TkacHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION of Chicago, has been asked to find a man 
who has studied abroad for a Latin Professorship. 
Salary $1600. Can you suggest a name to them ? 
Address, 70 and 72 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Finest places for summer schools in 
America, along the Great Northern 
Railway Line, by the lakes and in the 
woods of Minnesota. Write F. I. 
Whitney, G P. & T.A., St. Paul, 
Sc hoo /s. Minn., or A. C, Harvey, New Eng- 


land Agt., 228 Washington Street, 
Boston, for information, 


Camp 


A Summer School of Chemistry 
in the University of Michigan.— 
July 7th to August 15th. Primarily for 
teachers. Address Mr. W. F. Epwakrps, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE DULUTH 


Summer School of Languages 


JULY 8th to AUG. 16th, 1890. 


French, German, Italian, and Spanish. Native 
teachers. Duluth has the most delightful Summer 
climate in the Union. For programmes address 
Director Chi yp 
rector cago #chool o nguages 
CENTRAL Music HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Splendid 6 weeks’ trip, sailing on Anchor Line Steamer “ Devo- 
nia” July sth, and visiting Ireland, Wales, England, France, Bel- 


ium and Scotland; including Giant's Causeway, Belfast, Dublin, 
hester, Kenilworth, Leamington, Warwick, Rcnstend-en-Aven, 
London,Paris, Brussels, Ant- 
werp, Edin- burgh, Glas- 
gow, &c., $195 covers all 


penses. Also 
supplementa - ry two weeks’ 
trip to Italy, Switzerland, Germany and the Rhine for $125 extra. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for handsome illustrated guide and inform- 
ation book describing this and other tours, hints on ‘How to Travel" 
etc. H. D. Newson & Co., 852 Broadway, New York. 


necessary 


did 6 weeks’ trip, sailing on Anchor Line Steamer “* Devo- 

nia’’ July sth, and visiting Ireland, Wales, England, France, Bel- 
um | including Giant's Causeway, Belfast, Dublin, 
ter, Kenilworth, Leamington, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, 


London, Paris, Brussels, Ant- 
werp, Edin- burgh, Glas- 
gow, &c., &c. $195 covers all 
necessary ¢x- penses. Also 
supplementa - ry two weeks’ 


trip to Italy, Switzerland, Germany and the Rhine for $125 extra. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for handsome illustrated guide and inform- 
ation book describing this and other tours, hints on “‘ How to Travel” 
D. Newson & Co., 852 Broadway, New York. 


_ FOR MUSIC & WRITING | 
ON BLACKBOARDS 


WHITEWATER 


First Marker in any town, - - $1.00 


UESTIONS 
néw. Samples 4c., Inland Print’g Co., Jefferson, N.Y. 


ONGS OF HISTORY. 
By HezEKIAH BUTTERWORTS. 


— OF —— 


SUPERIOR MERIT, 


SELECTED FROM THE CATALOGUE OF 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., Chicago. 


First Lessons in Greek. By J. 
R. Boisz, LL.D. Thoroughly revised 
by J. G. Parreneitt, Prin. of Ann Ar- 
bor High School. New edition, new 
plates, and elegant Greek type, 
$1.25. 


w. s. Tyler, LL.D., Prof. of Greek, Amherst 
Coll., says: ‘‘ The name of Dr. Boise is alone sufficient 
guarantee for the excellence of any Greek text book. 
The new edition of his Greek Lessons, revised by 
Principal Pattengill, seems to be not only enlarged 
but improved, and well adapted for use in prepara- 
tory schools at the present time.” 


Mi. M. Baird, UL.D., Prof. of Greek, Univ. of 
City of New York: ‘‘ Well adapted to the use of begin. 
ners. I shall not hesitate to recommend it.” 


A. M. Austin. Prof. of Greek, N. H. Conference 
Seminary and Female College: ‘‘ It more nearly ap- 
proaches my idea of what a ‘ First Lessonsin Greek’ 
should be than any other I have yet seen.” 


Price, 


OTHER STANDARD GREEK TEXTS. 


Boise’s Iliad, First Three Booke, . $1.00 
Boise’s Iliad, First Six Books, . . 1.50 


Boise's Greek Syntax, (Sequel to 
Jones’ Greek Prose) . . . 1,25 


Boise and Freeman’s Selections 
from Greek Authors,. . . 2.00 


D’Ooge’s Demosthenes’ De Corona, 1.50 
Jones’s Greek Prose Composit’n, 1.00 
Stevens’s Orations of Lysias, . 1.25 


Jones’s First Lesson in Latin. 
Adapted to all the leading Grammars. 
Price, $1.25. 


F.G.Traver, Prof. of Latin, Hartwick Seminary, 
N. Y.; “I believe Jones's ‘ First Lessons’ is supe 
rior In method and presentation to any other first 
year book published.” 


W. T. Webster, Prof. of Latin and Greek, Adel- 
phi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y.: “ It seems to me to 
meet all the requirements of the student beginning 
Latin. I like it for its simplicity and thoroughness,” 


Jones’s Latin Prose Composi- 
tion. Full references to all the lead- 
ing Grammars. Required for admission 
by nearly all the leading colleges and 
universities. Price, $1.00. 


K. White, Prin. of Lincoln Academy, Newcas. 
tle, Me.: “I know of no similar work so well suited 
in every way to the needs of pupils fitting for college. 


i. F. Burton. Prof. of Latin, University of Roch- 
ester, N. Y.: “1 heartily recommend it to teachers, 
believing that if used faithfully, in the manner indl- 
cated by the author, it will aid them greatly in fitting 
their pupils thoroughly for admission to college.” 


Essentials of Geometry. By A. 


H. Weisn, M.A. Price, $1.50. 


W. MH. Small, Prin. of High School, Hudson, 
Mass.: “It contains better methods for awakening 
pupils to a true knowledge of what Geometry is, and 
for stimulating them to original work, than any Ge- 
ometry with which I have compared it.” 


Chittenden’s English Compo- 
sition. A book that makes the study of 
composition what it should be, “the most 
delightful work of school life.” By Miss 
L. A. Currrenpen. Price, 60 cents. 


KE. N. Jones, Supt. of Schools, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y.: “I know of no text-book which so well spans 
the gap between Grammar and Rhetoric as Chitten- 
den’s English Composition. Its general introduction 
into high schools would result in making the study of 
com position both pleasant and profitable.” 


8. D. Russell, Prin. of High School, Waltham, 
Mass.: ‘‘Itisunique, It contains just what is needed 
to start pupils in English, all they can profitably use, 
and no more. The subjects taken up, their arrange- 
ment, and their treatment, commend the book to 
every teacher.” 


Welsh’s English Literature. 
The best text-book in its line, for giving 
the pupil as thoroughly, comprehensive, 
and valuable knowledge of the subject, 
Library edition, 2 vols., 8vo., $4.00. 
University edition (the two volumes 
bound in one cover,) $3.00. 


John F. Genung, Prof. of English, Amherst 
College: *‘1t is clear and crisp, goes directly to the 
point in every topic, giving the student, with super- 
fluous words, Just what he most needs to know.” 


Charles &. Bichardson, Prof. of Eng. Litera- 
ture, Dartmouth College; ‘‘ No historian of English 
literature, save Taine, has so fully grasped the all- 
important idea that the books of a nation area direct 
outg: owth of that nation's social and political history 
and environment. Prof. Welsh’s work has succeeded 
where Taine’s failed—in clearness and directness of 
statement. 


Geological Excursions; or, The 
Rudiments of Geology for Young Learn- 
ers. By ALEXANDER WINOHELL, 
LL.D. Price, $1.25. 


&. HM. Bassell, Prin. of the State Normal School, 
Worcester, Mass. ‘There breathes through it a 
spirit of enthusiasm ” 

8. T. Dutton, Supt. of Schools, New Haven, Ct.: 
‘One of the books I have been watching for. I see 
no reason why it does not make the teaching of ge- 
ology in the common schools quite feasible.” 


Geological Studies, for High 
Schools, Academies, Colleges, Universi- 
ties, etc. By ALExaNDER WINCHELL, 
LLD. Price, 3.00. 


Prof. MH. L. Fairchild, University of Roches- 
ter: “Ican heartily and unreservedly commend it. 
It is clear, accurate, full, and systematic.” 


Prof. E. D. Cope, in the American Naturalists 
“The student, whether in the school room or in the 
field, will find its utility undoubted, whether the 
clearness of the descriptions, or the excellence of the 
illustrations be taken int» account. The long ex- 
perience of the distinguished author, both in original 
research and in teaching, qualifies him especially 


for the production of a work like this.” 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR FIRST INTRODUCTION. 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 


All our books are for sale by 


Dial es, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
PLAYS School,Club & Parlor. Best out. 
logue T. Denisox,Chicago 


umd in cloth. Pri 1.00. 
dances NEW PUB. 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


Boston. 
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ing colleges and universities, has established « 
reputation for high grade work, and these teachers 
may see illustrated by instructors from primary 
and kindergarten normal departments up to uni- 
ps ede versity classes in all branches, the methods and 

A few years ago, while wondering where tospend | ythusiasm which have made their own work so 
my summer vacation, some one suggested Bay | successfal. a Bay View -” ~~ cor in 
View, near Petoskey, in Northern Michigan. I almost every department of stady, and it is sur-) 
had heard ita praises from many tourists and prising how much can be accomplished in a brief 


quickly decided to go. Every year since I have THE BIBLE SCHOOL 
been in the July throng bound for that favorite |i, especially rich in privileges and attracting wide 
resort. Then Bay View was small, now it is| attention, such at the 
large, nlar and famoue, If at any time I seem head of the epartments as Dr. Joseph I. Duryea, 
pe oN a my attribute it to the marvelously exbil- P. rof. F rank K. Sanders from Yale, Prof. F red- 
erating climate and surpassing beauty of the fair- rick William Phelps formerly of the gees 
est of summer cities It looks out from amphi- of Kansas, and in the — ge + er 
theater terraced groves encircling Little Traverse work where Mr. Horace Hite — © etroit, 
Bay, out of Lake Michigan. A more beautiful and Mrs M. G. Kennedy, of Philadelphia are) 
bay cannot be found in all the world; dotted with teachers The American -—“_* of Sacred 
pretty summer resorts, plainly visible for miles Literature, of which Dr. Wm. R. ~ o View. | 
away through that remarkably clear and pure air. cipal, will hold a summer session at y View. | 
From this vantage point travelers often compare it | f other departments | 
to the bay of Naples ; it is left to the sunsets to THE ScHOOL OF Music 
complete the gt fs we — is very superior; among its instructors are Prof. 
while Prof. C. B. y an iss Mary 
the Word, from the Chicago Conservatory of Music, 
b — At Bar View they have learned how to|**° teachers. The musical lectures and recitals 
profitably ase of killing time which so popular two years 
ago, wi a feature this year. 
and Bav View has secured another strong person, in 
fa. te Pa its Mrs. Edna Chaffee Noble, who stands in the front 
rank of her profession, to take charge of the 


TERRACED BAY VIEW. 


THE FAIREST OF SUMMER CITIES. 


SUMMER UNIVERSITY AND ASSEMBLY 


now rank among the largest and best in this coun- 


try. The College of Liberal Arts under Prof. 


David Howell and a select faculty from the lead- 


School of Elocution; hereafter she will join her 
well-known Detroit Training School thereto in 
summer. A department always in great demand 


is the School of Art in which Prof. Henry A. | 


Tas, dean of the De Pauw University Art School 


and an artist of ability, is director and teacher. 
Wood carving, china and tapestry painting are 
taught by artists of distinction. 


Tue ASSEMBLY. 


What visions of delight are awakened at the men- 
tion of the Assembly, which with its varied pro- 
grams supplements the university classes. Among 
the names which will make next season of unusual 
attractiveness are Rev. Drs. F. W. Gansaulus, 
O. H. Tiffany, J T. Duryea, Chaplain MeCabe, 
Rev. Russell H. Conwell, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Marion Harland, Mre. Margaret E. Sang- 
ster, Mr. George W. Cable, Prof. J. C. Freeman, 
and Mr. Alexander Black. The Fisk Jubilee 
Singers, several popular soloists, Otsego Band, 
Mrs. Annie Chaffee Noble and the Ben Hur Tab- 
leaux are announced. 

Every day at Bay View is filled with rare privi- 
leges and pleasures. No one who has been there 
ean ever forget that long, delightful holiday. Bay 
View is most admirably situated for summer 
recreation and study; its bracing climate and a 
temperature 15 degrees lower than at Cleveland 
and Ch’cago, enable any one to spend a few hours 


| daily in class work without any unfavorable results 


whatever to health and strength. As would be 
expected, hundreds of ambitious teachers and 
students are attracted by the splendid opportu- 
nities to fit themselves for larger success. Fellow 
teachers, if you have not decided where to go next 
summer, send to Mr. John M. Hall, Flint, Mich., 
for the Assembly Herald, telling all about Bay 
View aud how to get there. The cost of the trip 
is within the means of almost every teacher, for 
low priced excursion tickets will be everywhere on 
sale, and it is no more expensive there than at 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Forum for May is a number of excel- 
lence. ‘‘Canada through English Eyes,’ by 
Prof. Goldwin Smith, is a criticism of a portion of 
Sir Charles Dilke’s book on Problems of Greater 
Britain. In “ The Sufficiency of the New 
Amendments,’ Gen. Roger A, Pryor answers 
Jadge Tourgée’s argument that the negro might 
be disfranchised in spite of the post bellum amend- 
ments to the constitution. ‘‘ Literary Criticism ” 
is a review, by Archdeacon Farrar, of the notable 
mistakes that have been made by critics about 
great pieces of literature. Bradley A. Fiske, in 
“The Naval Battle of the Fature,’’ pictures the 
nature of a conflict betwen warships having all the 
modern equipments. “Woman's Intuition,’ by 
Grant Allen, is a study of the peculiar qualities of 
the mind of woman as distinguished from the 
mind of man. Frederick A. Sawyer, formerly 
assistant of the U.S. Treasury, argues for a single 
gold standard. ‘Bible Instruction in the Col- 
leges,”’ is a statement of the scientific method of 
studying religious literature as it has recently 
been begun at Yale. Other articles are by Ex- 
Speaker Carlisle, Sigmund Zeisler, Dr. Howard 
Crosby and C. Wood Davis. The Forum, 253 
Fifth Ave., $5.00 a year. 


—Scribner’s Magazine for May gives extended 
space to an article of unusual richness of illustra- 
tion, dealing with the country around Barbizon, 
made famous by Millet’s pictures, by T. H. Bart- 
lett. In ‘‘ Co-operative Home Winning,” W. A. 
Lion presents some of the definite practical results 
of Building and Loan Association work. Francis 
Lynde Stetson, the eminent lawyer, discusses the 


Some Recent Publications. | 


Title. 
Practical Lessons in German Conversation. 
Tales from History. ° 
Robert Browning. 
The Master of the Magicians. 

Tales of New England. . . 

Plant Organization. . 

The Danvers Jewels. 

Orations and After Dinner Speeches. 

Complete Pocket Guide to Europe. 

Pactolus Prime. . 

‘The Seven Churches of Asia. 

Stage Land. P 

English Wayfaring Life. . 

The Craze of Christian Engelbart. . ° 
Studies in Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion. 
Chemistry—Organic and Inorganic, . 
The Artificial Productions of Stupidity in Schools. 
The Stories of Three Burglars. . ° ° 
Slang and its Analogues. 

Prose Dramas, ‘ 

Talks With Pupils. . 

Practical English. 

Life of Franklin. . 


ovels. . ° 
Disraeli in Outline. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Meissner DC Heath & Co, Boston $ 85 
Hoffmann ” 25 | 
Goss Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bostun 75 
Ward 1 25 
Ward Ginn & Co, Boston 85 

Harper & Bros, N Y 40 
Story T Nelson & Sons, N Y 50 
Depew Cassell & Co, NY em 
Tourgee = 1 00 
Crosby Funk & Wagnalls, N Y 75 
Jerome Henry Holt & Co, N Y 1 00 
Jusserand G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 3 50 
Darrell D Appleton & Co, N Y 50 
Sterrett 2 00 
Bloxam P Blakiston, Son & Co, Phila 
Carter E L Kellogg & Co, N Y 15 
Stockton Doid, Mead, & Co, N Y¥ 1 00 
Farmer Scribner & Welford, N Y 4 50 
Ibsen 1 25 
Beer A Flanagan, Chicago 50 
Booth 15 
igelow J B Lippincott Co, Phila 6 00 
Cameron vel sid 4 00 
Brewster Porter & Coates, Phila 2 00 


A WORD here to those ambitious teachers whose 
aim it is to keep up with the times, and to work 
only with the most advanced text-books as keen- 
edged tools for the accomplishment of their pur- 
poses. Do not fail to examine carefally the edu- 
cational publications from the catalogue of Messrs. 
8S. C. Griaes & Co., on page 301. A live and 
popular list of standard text-books, Latin, Greek, 
English, geological, and other high-class text- 
books. Correspondence in reference to these 
books is solicited by the publishers Messrs. S, C, 
Griaas & Co., 87 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 


ImPORTANT.—When York City, 
save Baggage Express and Car 6 Hire, and stop 
atthe GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 77 9p | Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


CARL G, ZERRAHN, EsqQ., has become associ- 
ated with S. R. Niles, the widely-known News- 
paper Advertising Agent, at No. 256 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. Mr. Zerrahn will admir- 
ably represent this old advertising agency. He is 
@ young man of high character, and brings to the 
new position considerable experience in the same 
department of business. Business men having ad- 
vertising to place will do well to place their busi- 
ness in the care of Mr. Zerrahn., 


— To those who value independent thinking, 
the experiment is worth trying of doing without a 
newspaper for a week, but you must never be 
without an Esterbrook Pen. 


HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS have reveived all 
the way from five dollars ($5) to one hundred dol- 
lars ($100) for sending early reports of future 
openings to the Teachers’ Coéperative Association, 
70 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ll. Write to them 
for a verification of this. If you have been send- 
ing information to agencies where you get no credit 
for it, try an agency that believes in ‘‘ dividing ”’ 
the profits. Address, Teachers’ Codperative As- 
sociation, 70 and 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


NEW KODAKS 


A Great National Work. 


home. H. M. J. 
I do not see how any school i 


LIBRARY 


GREENCASTLE, IND., 
March 16, 1889. The 
The best aggregate expres- 
sion of what the American mind 
has produced in the two hundred and eighty 
years of its 
Respectfully, JOHN CLARK RIDPATH. 


U. 8S. Commissioner of E 


WASHINGTON, December 20, 1889. 
n America can spare this work from its reference 


I am sure that ovary ee individual will purchase 
it for his own library, if 
purchase of other literature. 


e has to cut off for a time his 
Very respectfully, W. T. HARRIs, 
‘ducation. 
CAMBRIDGE, January 25, 1889. 
selections have been made with excellent judgment, 


and the editorial work has been admirably done. 


JOHN FISKE. 


By E. C. STEDMAN 


AMERICAN 


Prices and Terms fixed within the reach of all. Specimen pages with por- 


To Teachers who wish toearn from $100 to 
$400 a month during vacation, we guarantee to make an acceptable propo- 
sition. We do not desire applications from parties unwilling to devote time 


traits sent to any address. 


and study to the work. 
Mention this Journal. 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Pub’s, 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS DESIGNS. 


Cut on best quality of Manila Paper, 18 
for 50 cents, 


x 24 inches. 
or 25 for $1. 


Price, 5 cemts each ; twelve 


1, Cat 24, Eagle 45, Rabbit 70, Rowboat 
‘ 3, Mouse 26, Ow , Bee 74, Bartholdi Statue of Libert 
Seven New Styles and Sizes} 4} Rat 27, Sparrows 48, Grasshopper 75, Badge of the G.A.R. 
5, Greyhound 28, Tulip 49. Butterfly 76, A Study in Drawing— 
anh ideas Gene 6, Stag 30, Pansies 50, Spider and Web A House 
8, * Lilies 51, Monkey 77, Vase 
: , Trotting Horse . Pin 52, Lobster 79, On Her Way to School 
Tr ansparent Films. 11; Sheep 34, Calla Lily 53, Fish—Trout tia” 
12, Cow 35, Sanflower 54, Star-fish 81, Boy Fishing 
13, Cow and Calf 36, Daisies 61, ‘The Coming Man’ 85, Sympathy — Girl and Dog 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers, 14. Pig 37, Holly 62, Froebel 86, Mamie and her Pet 
15, Goat 38, Fox 63, Melons 88, Boy Teaching his Dog 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, — [10 Rooster 30, Wolf 64, Tomatoes 91, Helping Mamma 
17, Hen and Chicks 40, Lion 65, Oranges 92, A Nursery Scene 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. | !9, Goose 41, Tiger 66, Pears 93, Boy Wheeling a Girl 
20, Dack 42, Elephant 67, Plams 95, The Little Cherubs 
]21, Swan 43, Camel 68, Grapes 
22, Turkey 44, Bear 69, Apples 


THE YOUNG IDEA. 


A PLEA FOR GOOD READING, 


ddress 


NEW ENGLAND 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


This illustrated educational journal for children is 
now used in many schools, and in families where the 


parents wish their children to think and form a te 
for solid reading, it is invaluable. wen all our () Urope 


Every Story is Instructive. Every Instructiv 
“ e 
Article s a Story. The Habits and Dress of 
yocagr Countries. Birds, Animals, Fishes 
and lants. tllustrated b i 
Descriptive Talks. No Dull 


Try It, Teachers, 


IS NOW COMPLETE, and ¢ i 
Vol. il. articles on eins 


BIRDS WHO ARE CURIOUS BUILDERS, 


atter Printed. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE JAPANESE, 
TALKS ON KGYPT, 

EASY LESSONS LN LAW, 

HOW THE BARNACLES FISH, 

A LOOK AND LEARN TRIP TO HONOLULU, 
CUSTOMS OF INDIA, 


THE YOUNG IDEA, 


31 Pemberton Square. Boston, Mass. 


Pictures and | Route: NewYork to Li 


QUEER INSECTS, 11 


for a four weeks’ tour of Russia and the N 
including POLAND, Russia FINLAND, 
DENMARK, HOLLAND. Additional cost only $350. 


an eight weeks’ tour of SCOTLAND, ENGLAND, P 
THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, and ; 

the management of Dr. L. C. 
—— g the las years, safely conducted more 
Sample Copy Free. 50 Cents a Year. srenty parties over similar routes. Entire sation 


LOOMIS’ PARTY. 


; thence to France, | ! 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Bohemia, 
Saxony, Germany, visiting all the prin- 


cipal places of interest in the several 
countries. 
Entire expense of the tour, from 
from $800 to June to Bept. 
At the close of this tour, a party will leave Berlin 


Another party will leave New York, July 12th, for 
ARIS, 
is, who has, dur- 


n is 
For ¢ 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, 


Chicago, Ill., 
Grants all Colle Degrees to Non-residents, 
but rigorously guards them by Examinations at the stu: 
dents’ home under local Examiners or Assistant Profes- 
sors. Tuition is carried on by correspondence under 
arge corps of Professors, who teach almost every sub- 
ject. Those who have left college without graduating 
should write us for requisite conditions, and graduate “ 
soon as possible. Post-Graduate Courses lead to ® 
higher degrees. Information of Courses, Professors, etc. 
in the NATIONAL MAGA ose 
Literary Journal, sample copy of which and Applicatio 
Form for membership, will mai 


receipt of 10 cents in atamps. 
Address : 147 Throop St., Chicago, Dl. 


FOR SALE, 


In a large Western city, a Ladies’ Seminary, which 
has been in successful operation for eleven year’) 
and is now prosperous an popular. The principa” 
desires to retire from the profession, and offers - 
sale the good will, furniture, apparatus, @ good plano 
—the entire outfit for $2000. The fine school bu! 


ing is leased for six years, and the lease may be ¢* 
tended indefinitely. For full particulars apply 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


once to 


teed. 
and full particulars app! 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Mavager, 
N. E. Hh of Edu 


Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


y 
library for teachers and pupils ee 
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‘Rights of the Citizen as a User of the Public 
Streets.’’ The questions of electric wires, poles, 
gas-mains, rai , ete., are carefully treated. 
The ‘* Theaters of Japan’’ are described in a 
finely illustrated article by T. J. Nakawaga. 
Eugene Schuyler tells for the first time the full 
story of Madame de Staél’s adventures in Italy, 
and mdence with the poet Monti. A new 
writer in the field of fiction, Karl Erickson, gives 
a pathetic love story of life in a Swedish settle- 
ment, with a most picturesque setting. The poems 
of the number are by John Hay, Frank Dempster 
Sherman, and A. Lampman. ‘The Point of 
View ’’ (Department) is, as usual, filled with bright 
short articles. NewYork: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


— The Century for May is notable for the num- 
ber and variety of articles it contains concerning 
our national life and history. Mrs. Edith Robert- 
son Cleveland writes of “ Archibald Robertson 


ELYs GCATARRH 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Meals the Sores, 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Cure. HAY-FEVER 
A particle is agelied into each nostril and is 

ble. Price, 50 cts. at D sts; by mail, 

60 cts. ELY BROTHERS. 56 Warren St., N. ¥. 


and bis Portraits of the Washingtons’’; William 
Armstrong and Edmund Law Rogers contribute 
two articles on “ Some New Washington Relics,’’ 
and these are supplemented by “Charles Henry 
Hart. A series of articles, varied in style and 
subject, but all having reference to Memorial Day, 
are a short sketch, “ A Decoration Day Revery,’’ 
by Brander Mathews; ‘‘Theodore O’Hara,’’ by 
Robert Barns Wilson; ‘‘The Bivouac of the 
Dead,”’ a poem; ‘‘ Twilight Song’’ for Unknown 
Buried Soldiers North and South,”’ by Walt 
Whitman ; and a Memorial Day ode, ‘‘ The Fal- 
len,”’ by John Vance Cheney ; besides appropriate 
articles in Topics and Open Letters. Articles 
which will have a wide reading are ‘‘ The Women 
of the French Salons,’’ George Kennan’s ‘‘ Black- 
ed Out,’”’ ‘‘Two Views of Marie Bashkirtseff ’’ 
(with portraits and pictures), and “‘ A Study of 
Consciousness.’’ ‘‘ Topics of the Time’ and 
**Open Letters’’ are as valuable as interesting, 
and the poems of the number are of the best. 


— The May Popular Science Monthly is a num- 
ber of marked interest. The leading article, by 
Prof. John Fiske, is a vivid portrayal of the char- 


acter of Edward Livingston Youmans, the founder 
of the Monthly, and of his work in popularizing 
science and the evolution philosophy in America. 
Mr. George W. Beaman contributes a careful 
comparison of Secondary School Programs,— 
French and American, from which he concludes 
that the courses of study in our schools must be 
more distinctly specialized before they will yield 
satisfactory results. ‘‘ Sumptuary Laws and their 
Social Influence” are treated by Dr. Wm. A. 
Hammond, who points out many failures of pro- 
hibition against fine dress, costly food, smoking, 
and drinking in various times and countries. A 
copiously illustrated article on ‘‘ Cats and their 
Friendships,’ is furnished by W. H. Larrabee. 
‘*The Strength of Spiders and Spider-Webs, is 
shown by Henry C. McCook; G. V. Schiaparelli 
describes ‘‘ Scenes on the Planet Mercury ”’; 
Mrs. K. B. Claypole tells about ‘‘ Recent Glacial 
Work in Europe’’; ‘‘ The Botanic Gardens at 
Kew’’ are described by Frederick A. Fernald; 
and a sketch and a portrait are given of the well- 
known American ethnologist, Henry R. School- 
craft. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


—In Our Little Ones for May, Nellie M. Gara- 
brant tells in verse about “ Dora’s Butterfly”’ ; 
Pink Hunter has a pretty little story called “ The 


Pigeon in a Box’’; A. Hay describes fanny “ Mr. 
Monkey ’’; Margaret Johnson continues the 
series of “ Rocking-chair Travels’’; Florence B. 
Hallowell tella two “true stories’’; Kham is at 
hie best on “ The Ants and the Lizard’’; Grace 
Brownell Peck sketches very amusingly “ The 
Potato Babies and How they Grew.’’ Mrs. Good- 
win’s account of “ Ostriches and their Feathers ”’ 
is effectively illustrated by J. R. Chapin. Indeed, 
pictures abound on these delightful pages, and we 
do not know where to find another thing of so 
small cost that will afford a child an equal amount 
of pleasure and instruction. Single number, 15 
a $1.50 a year. Russell Publishing Co., 
oston. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Popular Science Monthly, for May; terms, $5 
ayear. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Atlantic, for May; terms, $4.00a year. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

St. Nicholas, for May: terms, $3.00 ayear. New 
York: The 

The Forum, for May; terms, $5.00 ayear. New 
York: The Forum Pub. Co. 

Magazine of American History, for May; terms, $5 
ayear. New York: 743 Broadway. 

he Arena, for May; terms, $5.00 a year. Boston: 

The Arena Pub. Co. 


AN EXCELLENT teachers’ agency to join is one 
that is doing business, and can prove it. Don’t 
join any other. Send for circulars to the Teach- 
ers’ Codperative Association, 70 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, and you will find such an agency. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
Sc. E.T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


Wanted Next Fall, 


In a large western city, 10 teachers for Primary 
and Grammar School positions. The candidates must 
be graduates from a good Normal School and must 
have had successful experience in the grade of school 
for which they apply. In a word, must be first-class 
in ability and culture. Good and increasing salaries 
will be paid to all who are accepted. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E, Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA LIMITED. 


The London Railway Times says: The railway 
journey between New York and Chicago is some- 
what less than one thousand miles. One train 
each way makes the run over the Pennsylvania 


Railroad’s lines in twenty-four hours, and that is 
practically the fastest railway traveling known in 
the United States. But while speed is not re- 
markably high, there are various comforts of an 
unusual character which may tend to while away 
the tedium of the trip. A traveler sends this de- 
scription of the luxuries enjoyed, and he did not 
write it himself, but dictated it to an official whose 
services are at command on the train: ‘‘ A sten- 
ographer using a typewriter is the latest addition 
to this wonderful train. A ladies’ waiting maid 
preceded him. We may now consider it about 
complete. Of course you know there is a barber, 
and lighting by electricity. In the observation 
car we are supplied with the leading daily papers, 
with the Government Weather Bureau reporte. 
Financial quotations of the market are brought in 
as we proceed. These are indispensable to the or- 
dinary American. He does not wish to be many 
minutes out of the reach of the markets during 
business hours.’’ The observation car is in the 
rear of the train, but it seems to be less used for 
sight-seeing than as a reading-room. About a 
century hence a train de /uxe of this description 
may be heard of on the continent making the 
journey from Paris to Pekin. Journeys in this 
country are two short to warrant our companies 
venturing upon the experiment rashly. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
— The good are said to be happy; but it is 
probably not because they spend their time think- 
ing how much better they are than the rest of 
humanity.— Transcript. 


Facts WortH KNowinG.—In all diseases of 
the nasal mucous membrane the remedy used must 
be non-irritating. The medical profession has 
been slow to learn this. Nothing satisfactory can 
be accomplished with douches, snuffs, powders or 
syringes, because they are all irritating, do not 
thoroughly reach the affected surfaces and should 
be abandoned as worse than failures. A multi- 
tude of persons who had for years borne all the 
worry and pain that catarrh can inflict, teatify to 
radical cures wrought by Ely’s Cream Balm. 


— Sawnter.— “‘I had quite an exciting expe- 
rience in Texas. Three train robbers boarded the 
car.”’ Fangle.— ‘‘ Did you and the other passen- 
gers disperse | them ?’’ Sawnter.— ‘‘ No; they 

i us. 


SMITH aays ‘* When I married my wife she had 
twelve buttons on her waist and but one button on 
her glove, now she has but one button on her 
waist and twelve buttons on her glove.’’ One 
reason that women like the Ferris ‘‘ Good Sense” 


off, and are more comfortable than steel clasps, 
and then the patent ring buckle at the hips holds 
the stocking supporter better than any other. 


— ‘*I understand that ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy’ 
was taken from life.” 

‘Was he? Well, I’ve no doubt that the poor 
little fellow was happy to go.’’— Washington 
Post. 

CONSUMPTION SUBELY CURED. 
To THE EDITOR: — 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of ro cases have been permanently 
cured. I shall glad to send two bottles of my 
remedy FREE to any of your readers who have con- 
sumption, if they will send me their Express and P. 
Respectfully, 

— In the matrimonial market it does’n’t make 
so much difference about a girl’s complexion if 
her income is only fair.— Burlington Free Press. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
known remedy for diarrhea, whether arisi 

from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— The miner often says, “‘ My dream is o’er.”’ 


Nothing ironical is intended.-— Boston Times. 


waist is that the tape-fastened buttons don’t pull | ber 


GDeachers’ 


Agencies. 


EMERGENCIES Are the test of a Teachers’ Agency. When a board of Education has all summer in 


which to engage a teacher it m 


ay rely on almost any Agency or none at all; for it 


can see candidates personally, talk the matter over, and choose with some deliberation. Bat when an important 


teacher suddenly gives out in the middle of the year, and 


well-trusted Agency, becomes indispensable. Thus on April 1 


wrote that a superior teacher must be had at once, Latina 
We had one teacher at liberty so entirely competent that w 


2 are must be filed immediately, an Agency, and a 
, the superintendent of schools at Norwich, N. Y., 
nd Greek required, and German desirable, salary, 8600. 
e wrote him that it was unnecessary to recommend any 


other if she would accept so low a salary. yf telegraph we got answer on April 12, that she would accept, and 


thought the matter settled. But meantime it 


ad been decided that Greek might be spared but German must be 


had. This required another selection. The best candidate we had was now teaching, unfortunately at a place 


where there was no telegraph office. But we telegraphed 


to the nearest office, with instructions to send the de- 


spatch to her by special messenger. She replied;that she ym she could get released, and subsequently that she 


had secured her release. She was elected and began work - 


ipr# 15. She is an Oswego graduate, had taught French 


and German two years at Mt. Union College, and had subsequently spent a year in Berlin and a year in Paris. Only 


a large and systematic Agency can do work like this 


his. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, } Yorn. 


Among the oldest and recognized as 


Always Reliable, Send for Manual. 


OFINIONS OF 


Prominent Boards of Education, Leading Superintendents, ana Principals 


D. Parker, Sale Supt 4. y State 


which w obtain 


Schools Madison Wis Trew. Normal School, Madison Det Supt. Public Schools, Keokuk, lows, 
A Gegree of familiarig with work of your office, | | cousider your Agency -y medium Mr. Jesse Ben, in, of sctence for our 


eral enables me to oa: reason thal ep) Se bool, secu through your ey last A 
foes ta all yous at cations are received ‘onlg the clase desired, thes | successful teacher, boib as to 
seemed to be an of those oursel te 


cleat prompt 
t 


for echools and for teachers. (Jen. 1990.) 


and pertinent | saving correspondence with 
cance 


Belfield, Dir CMéeage Sehood 
From my koowledge of your operations, | think fou 
are doing vaiuebie and a perfectly honorable tw pleased to say ie givlug 
edjusting ibe supply and demend the teaching fra | 2, 190) 

1880.) 


W. Steart, Pudi School Ottermwa, lowa. 
of Ghost Bowe Maxwell, Iowa: | to state that | bave secured several weed, 


employed through you. teachers through your Ageucy—never one. 
the beet of Neve always found you prom pend reliable. (Feb. 


@. Jones, Treas, Schoot Board, Oregon, ©. C. Reet; 
Al he commencement of ihe eyo schoo! year our | the two persons 
boo! Board selec 
teacher recom me! by your Association. She 
proved w bea very efictent wacher (feb 5, 


from those app! throug! 
igh Schoo! deparument | your Association for positions tn our High School 
were both of the highest type of character and of um through which to secure valuable informe 
excellentabiilty, (fed 10) March 4, 


Mich: Pormit me w aay that wr. 


thon ip regard to efficient teachers ( 


Pastmas, 
111, | of the best vweachers | have ev 
jon wae secured throug 


lass | vision 
year, bas prow exceedingly accepubie. shall informeat 
| the en 


fa: One 


Shoots aterioe, 

er bed under my super Aten Prest_ Lenor College, Hoptinton, fas 
hb yoarAgency Asa means | Severe! times | have bed occasion to use your 
regard to Facancles, it is well worth | lo filing vacancies In Academy and College, 
he eurallment fee lo any teacher to your 
of your bureau, besides al! the assistance rendered if | clous, aud your methods satisfactory. Dec. 
change |p position or promotion tx desired 


become a member | found your representations exact. 


Most heartily Go recommend the Teachers for your kindness 
ere, wied 


selec judd 
A. Nimes, President Board 


tp Agency we bave been able several very com: 


Association w echoo) boards want: 6) terms of praise of the peient and e@icient teac! am not able to re 
quel (Fe imme) bigh character of your candidates. (June 2, meet your representations 


we \elegrapbed goa Sehoo! land i wish to state 


red under your recommen datio 
to testify your Association s prompiness and em. | secu 
proved themeeives deserving of al! you said of them, 
to aiding us | are emineutly satisiaciory (Jan #9, 1000.) 


K. Gmest, Clert Schoo! Board, Highland Part, 
ch . Ji, On vebalf of our School Board at High 


bat we consider ourselves of Schools, Mary's, 
under obligations to you for your assistance in rT. 
proouring us for the school The Day. whom you set me for 


Harries 
| wacker, grand success, (Dev. #1, 


3. Malloway. 


jalieway, Supt Schools, Fort 
00d cause should be populartsed 


That - 
Towa: | A ed boon to teach: Prost Beard of Anche. Mian: 
the Tee of | ho ha b transactions wi rt rf 


whicd | could hear. | selected Miss Krown— your can — 
best person for the p—: The results | live 
ful ead disc; 


1p selecting her for recommendation. 
at some future time, tt will be | services you 
one agency 1) 


ud, u 
rimivating wis | withel the affable. courteous (reatmest your corres | mimate 
Should we ueation, an ettisens 
lag the cause of education | when I say that in our 


Koowiug. as | do, the eficiency of your Agency, ! | the right man in the right piece. ( 
deem duty | owe the profession thas freely to com. 


7 
The | person for 


officers (Jan 11. 80) 


School Boards seeding 8 Superintendent, High School Principal, Special Teacher, or Grade 


wants known early. Correspondence selicited, and confidential. We 


are invited to make their 
shall also be glad to hear from all teachers contemplating a change. 


Address, TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70-72 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


EACHERS 


ANTED! 


We have on our books, now, hundreds of vacan- cies. They are for Professors in 


Colleges, at salaries of $600 to $3000, For Super- 


ries of $450 to $2500. For High School Principals an 


intendents and Principals, at sala- 
Assistants, at salaries of $400 to $1500. For Grade 


teachers, at salaries of $30 per month to $85 per month. For Training teachers in Normals, at salaries of 
$600 to $1200. For specialists in Music, Art, Modern Languages, Elocution, and Commercial branches, at 


salaries of $350 to $1 
ers, and not “ hearsay.” 


. Now is the time to saa * rd blank and Manual. Our vacancies are from employ- 
ress, 
©. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, 
ELMHURST, ILLINOIS. 


We are looking for the right man to take the presidency of a Southern 
( IN OR | Cottons $2800. The Board of Trustees ask us to recommend a good 
* candidate. Among other vacancies we have several Superintendencies, 


$1000 to $2000; a High School Principaishbip at $2000; Sub master of High (Sciences), $1500; Prof. of Music 
for Normal, good salary to right man; Primary positions in N. E , $550 and $600. Our new manual free to 


any address. One fee rere in both Beston and St. Pau! Offices. 


DGE TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY, 110 Tremont Street, HKoston. 


asked to select a $1400 teacher for next Fall: ‘I write you thus early, that if you have no one registered 


now who will suit us, you will still be able in course of a month or two to find some one who will be likely 


to meet our views.” Circulars fi 


ree. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU: L, B, LANDIS, 206 N. Seventh St., Allentown, Pa. 


The New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS, 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for serviees rendered. 


TO TEACHERS, 
Now 18 THE TIME TO REGISTER for acei- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week, and hardly a day, 
passes when we do not have calls for teachers, and 
they come from every state and territory. 
Forms and Circulars sent free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Dear Dr. Orcutt :—We are under special obliga- 
tions to you for intelligent service.” 
ge, Mass. Supt. J. T. CLARKE, 
“My connection with your Bureau has been of great 
advantage to me. Accept my thanks for this excel- 
lent position,—the second you have furnished me.” 
Pottsville, Pa. B. 8. 8. 


‘Iam convinced that your r-y far the best 
among the maay, and hence ask to a | a mem- 


Loudonville, N. ¥. 


** Dr. Orcutt: —I am impressed by your promptness 
and efficiency. On all future occasions, when I need 
teachers. you will surely be notified.” 

Atlanta, Ga. Supt. R. A. JONN. 

“T owe you a debt of gratitude as well as $45 in 
money. Accept my thanks for your valuable service.” 

Council Bluffs, lowa. Cc. 8. H. 

**T have found the service rendered by your Bureau 
very efficient, and if agreeable to yourself, should 
like to renew my membership.” 0. W. 

Leile, N. ¥. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 

NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agencv 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


FOR BEGISTRATION. 
() FRE BEST FACILITIES 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 


not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 
are without charge. Our supply 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 
2 West 14th Street, WEW YORK. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 Kast 14th Street, N. WV. 


The PUGET SOUND 


Teachers’ Agency 


Is incorporated under the laws of Washington. Its 
Object is to supply the schools of the Northwest with 
ompetent teachers, and to furnish such teachers 
ith desirable positions. 
For particulars address the 
PUGET SOUND TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


school Agency 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro- 


sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
Only qualified teachers are recommended. Teachers pay 
a registration fee of $2.00. No charge is made to those 
seeking teachers. 
Register at once. Address with stamp, 
Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 
MT. STERLING, Ky. 


ORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Send stamp for form. etc. 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Nov. 21, 1888. 


TEACHERS Vy AN American Teachers B 


ureau, 
ST. LOUIS.—14th Year. 


NEW ENG D BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
2 Semerset St., Boston. 


duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes- 
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OH EHDUCATION. 


Voi. AXXIL—No, 19. 


7 21c. 
NILES’S SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES, Bxenange, 


* Ani ! uable representation of the earth.” 
Animated and interesting as well as val 4 of Schools, Wis. 


McCLEARY’S STUDIE | 


IN CIVICS. 75 ; 


a S re the work of a gentus.” 


Introductory, 60c.; Exchange, 40c. ; By mail, 80c. 


Ww 
Niles’s School History of the United States, Siai in presenting ‘sallent thilogs 


y P ly,“and iv choosing what to omit. is certainly of very rare quality.” 
— DR ALBERT SHAW, Editorial Minneapolis Tribune. 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, 127 East Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 
SCUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ceded by a Narrative of the Discovery and Settlement of North America, and of the Events whic 
— the Independence of the Thirteen English Colonies. For the use of Schools and Academies. By 

HoRACcE E. ScuppER. With Maps and Illustrations. 

The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-covsidered and well written Lay Logica} potion 
nto Periods; Suggestive Method; the insertion of Topica! Analysis for Review, as well as a full set 
on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps; Beautiiful Illustrations; Superior Mechanical ecution ; 
a Low Price. A prominent teacher says: “ It is the best equipped school book ever used in the United States. 

Price 1.00; by mail, $1.15. Send for Circular. 

For samples and introductory terms address TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Pub i 

364 Washington St., Boston. 122 and 124 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


UMMER SCHOOL TAKE 
ASBURY PARK, N. J.) tu Pau Mion, Ju 


ewe eK. 4-11, Write to F. I. Whitney, G. P. & 
— so aiemmian to T. A., St. Paul, Minn., or A. C. Harvey, 
BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANCUACES. TRIP | xew England Agent, 228 Washington Bt.. 
West Madison Square, New York. Boston, for ‘‘ Vacation Gospel. 
NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS| CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia.’ 
F cais du XIXme Siecle. Edited by 
“Gf Foxtaine A collection of ‘rench poetry of the| | THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
present century, chronologicall arranged, with bio- estinke’s low to rite Le ° 
graphical notices of the poets. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. Westilake’s Common School Literature. 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. By A.| Loyd’s Literature for Litthe Folks. 
MUZZARELLI. A novel and practical book for students.| gaaub’s Nermal Spellers. 
elton’s Unrivalle utline Maps. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS Peterson’s Constitution. 


h d Importers of French Books, 
Pabliersl & 8653 6th Ave., New York. Sheppard’s Science. 


The Elements of Laboratory Work;|Notes of Lessons 
A COURSE OF NATURAL SCIENCE. Moral Subjects. 


By A. G EARL, M.A., F.C.S.. 
Science Master at Tunbridge School. 
With fifty-seven diagrams and numerous exercises Price $1.00, postpaid. 


and questions. 
Pp. xil.-179. Crown 8vo. $1.40. THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
83 East 17th 8t.. NEW YORK. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 16 E. 16th St., NewYork, 
The Dance of Modern Society. 


Socrates, 470 B.C., wrote: “ Dancing is a fitting 
recreation, even fora philosopher.” Cicero, 106 B.C, 
wrote: man in his senses will dance.” The 


Dance of Modern Society,”’ by Prof. William Cleaver 
Wilkinson, brings the question down to date. An 
unanswerable magazine of argument. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, 60 cents, post free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs,, 18 & 20 Astor PI., N.Y. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


This summer over the GREAT NORTH” 
ERN RAILWAY LINE. Series of low 
ratetours to the finest scenery in Amer- 


*, DRAWING BOOKS, 
Gra hit COPY BOOKS, 

READING LEAFLETS, 
CLEMENT’S CIVIL COVERNMENT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANCUACE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 


A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
8 East 14th St., New York. 21 Hawley St., Boston. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. 


Anderson’s Histories and Hietl Readers. If you have School Books which you do not care to 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Aigebra. | keep, I take them in ae for books you 

may need. Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 


Reed & Kellogge’s Lessons in Englisk. 
Kellogga’s Khetoric, and Literature. Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 


Hiutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
™ AND 77 WABASH Avzg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL co. 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DEAWING MODELS, ond 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 


These MODELS have been especially designed for the 
teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and Grammar 
Schools. They consist of both Solids and Tablets, ar- 
ranged in a carefully graded series, are made with the 
greatest regard for accuracy and beauty. and are fur- 
nished at the lowest possible prices. hey bave been 
adopted by the leading cities of the country, and are ab- 
solutely indispensabie to the correct teaching of Form 
and Drawing i every stage, and especally at the outset, 

For catalogue and particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
Agency, 1 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUSB. 


The First Book in Color, 


BEING 
A COMPLETE PRACTICAL METHOD OF 
COLOR CONSTRUCTION, 


As Color Appears Materially. 
By STEPHEN W. TILTON. 
Price, $1.00. 


A HAND-PAINTED CHART, showing "Che 
Standards of Color. Price, 25 cents. 


A Box of Primary Colors. Price, 25 cents. 
To be had at our Office, or sent by mail. 


S.W. TILTON & CO., 29 Temple Pl., Boston. 
THE RUSKIN LIBRARY. 


Bound in 18mo, extra cloth, gilt head and uncut 
edges. Price, $1.00 per volume. 
The following volumes are now ready, viz : 
SESAME AND LILIES. ETHICS OF 


THE;DUST. THE CROWN OF WILD 
OLIVE. QUEEN OF THE AIR. 


Also, uniform with the above in size, style, and price: 
A SECOND SERIES. 
SELECTIONS from the WORKS of JOHN RUSKIN, 
Edited by Mrs. TUTHILL, and others. 
Now Ready: 


THE TRUE AND BEAUTIFUL in Nature, Art, Morals, 
and Religion. By Mrs. L. C. TUTHILL. 2 vols, 
18mo. With beautiful frontispieces. Extra cloth, $2. 


JOHN WALLEY & SONS, New York. 
53 East Tenth Street, 2d door west of Broadway. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Waury’s Geographies. Venable’s Arithmeti 
| Gildersiceve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING OO., 

66 and 68 Duane Street, N. Y. 


May Flowers---of Song 


For Schools: 


5 (35 cts.: $3 60 doz, 
Children $ School Songs. 8 pages of simpie 
explanations, and 138 new~ and selected songs for 
general singing. This little book is being received 
with much favor. 
Kindergarten Chimes. ($1.25.) Kate Doug! 
Wiggin. Good Manual and fine collection. ones 
Kindergarten and Primary Schoel Songs, 
(30 cts.» $3.00 doz.) Menard. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones. 
Walker and Jenks. 
Gems for Little Singers. 
Emerson and Swayne. 
Rhymes and Tunes. ($1.00) Mrs. Osgood. 
Motion Songs. (20 c; $1.80doz.) Mrs. Boardman, 
Get them all! They are the most delightful books; 
Also try the sweet little Cantatas. 
Kingdem of Mother Goose. 
dozen.) Mrs. man. 
Rainbow Festival. (20 ctc.; $1.80doz) Lewis. 
Whe Killed Cock Beobin. 40 cents; $3.60 doz.) 


Gong. Manuel 


Any book{mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston, 


. | The Woman’s Illustrated 

World is the cheapest and 

, dest illustrated Woman's 

paper published. It is issued 

weekly. Handsomely illustrated. The latest fashion 

designs with full descriptions. The various departments, 

Literature, Art, Home Decoration, Science, are ful! and 

complete. Interesting serials by prominent writers, and 

valuable miscellaneous matter to interest all. We want 

you to see our paper, and to that end, make you this spe. 

cial offer. The subscription yee ie $2.50 per year. To 

increase our circulation and introduce our paper into 

new localities, we will, on receipt of 50 cents, send it to 

you for 3 months (13 numbers), on trial. Write to us at 
once for this queen of weeklies. Address 


WOMAN’S ILLUSTRATED WORLD, 
10 West Twenty-third St.. New York City. 


GREAT 
FALLS, 
MONTANA, 


100 SONGS for @ 2 Cent stamp. Hows & Yours. Cron © 


($2.00.) 
(30 ets; $300 doz) 


(25 cents; $2.28 


Book 1, Primary. 30 cts,: 
| $3 00 doz. 5 

Book 2, Medium. 40 cts,; 


Surrounded by a fine agricultural 
and grazing country, close to 
mines of precious metals, iron and 
coal, possessing a water power un- 
equaled in America, its future 
greatness is assured. A division 
station on the GREAT NORTH.- 
ERN RAILWAY, and two branch 
roads are being built. For Books, 
&c., write F.I. Watney, G.P.& 
T.A,G.N. Ry., 8t. Paul. Minn. 


INNOWED SONGS 
"a FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


IRA D. SANKEY. 


This New posk of 224 pages has been prepered especially for Sunday Schools. It contains 257 Hymns. 


ivery piece aGem. It is equa 


in size and number of Hymns to books of its class 


sold at 50 cents, but in many essentials is very much superior. 


Any number of Books sent b 


Express at 35 cents per copy. 


Charges not prepaid. If by 


mail, add 5 cents per copy for postage. 


Saxaple Copies for Examination sent, post 
free. May be ordered throug 


e paid, on rceeipt of 35 cents. Specimen 
any Bookseller or Music Dealer. — 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
8! Randolph Street, Chicago. | 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
74 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
19 East {6th Street, New York. 


151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 
HUNTING Finest resorts in America along the I ep tyes Shen. What Thou 
2 eades © one can the der- 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY standingly without some knowledge quanernlng the 
rulers and statesmen of our time, and the political 
roblems before them. Send for‘* Rulers of the 
orld,” the only cheap work of the kind, 144 pages. 
St. Paul. Minn., or A. C, Harvey, Fall of valuable information on current history. 
Folly (llastrated. Paper 30 cents, Cloth 40 cents. 
eod orders to ScHOOL HERALD NG Co., 185 
cursions to finest resorts following the National 


Write F. I. Whitney, G. P. & T. A., 
FISHING. | > 
Street, Boston, for particulars. Ex- Avenne, 


HICH GRADE PENS AT LOW PRICES. 


& in Minnesota, Dakota, and Montana. 

New England Agent, 228 Washington 
b . > . 
Teachers’ Convention in St. Paul, Minn., July 4 to 11. Agents Wanted — 


Schoo! Boards Supplied. 


Apply for Terms and Samples. 


Minerals, 
‘ossils nd Skins, 
Geological ; e ons, 


GASTINEAU'S FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


1. The Conversation Method for Speaking, Reading, a 
nd Writ- 
ing French. Intended for self-study or use “schools. With a 
pronunciation based on Websterian equivalents. By Epmonp Gastineau, A.M., 


EcLECTIC SERIES.—ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY JAN 
New Eclectic History. A Revised 


Graduate of the Université, Paris, and Principal of the Conversation School, N.Y. 


Il. The Conversation Method for Speaking, Reading and Writ-| 


ing German, Intended for self-stud i i 

er ° y or use in schools. With 
pronunciation based on Websterian equivalents. By Epmonp Prine ag 
author of the * Conversation Method for Speaking, Reading, and Writing French.” 


of Tomso, Ph.D., German Instructor in the New 


The method adopted in these books is, so far as ibl i 

4 ‘ . possible, that which a person fol- 
lows in a foreign land when surrounded by those who speak only the F 
German, and it is the best method published for self-study. or ne 


For Introduction, Each, $2.00. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & COMPANY, 


both Criticism and 


by Gzorer W. SmirH, Woodward Hig: 
or igh school and 


leather, 440 pages. F rice, $1.00 3 
Water's Composition and Rhetoric. 


UARY 20th. 


and Improved Edition of the 
author of Thalheimer’s Histories. 


The work has been re-written and much simplified to better adapt it to sohool use; the number 


and the entire 
price, 60 cts. 


The Elements of Composition and Rhetoric, 
ion. By Vinainta WADDY, teacher of 


uding four full-page colored 


copious Constructi 
Rhetoric in the Richmond (Va.) High School. 12mo, 416 pages. Price, $1.00 } exchang? 


Ray’s Complete Algebra. A Complete Alte Sewer Ray’s Mathematical Series, 
cinnati. one- course in 


book i ry 


School, Cin 
usual college curriculum. 12mo, 358 pages. ' 
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